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G-E Motorized Power 
is more than a motor 
or its control—it is a 
practical and econom- 
ical application of 
electric power. “Built- 
in” or connected to all 
types of industrial 
machines or house- 
hold appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power pro- 
vides lasting assurance 
that you have pur- 
chased the best. 
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“Tireless Steel-workers 


Steel-making, with its heat and turmoil, de- 
mands more than the strength and endurance 
that men’s muscles and nerves can furnish. 
Electricity is used to master the hardest and 
hottest tasks. 


The giant G-E Motorized Power units of the 
They do the work of 
many men in the roaring heat of the rolling 
mills. Inthe yard, with G-E Motorized Pow- 
er, two men unload as much pig iron as 128 
men could move by hand. At the furnace- 
charger one operator does the work of 40 
men. 


steel mills never tire. 


So here, as in the other basic industries, G-E 
Motorized Power cuts the cost of production, 
raises the productive value of workmen and 
helps to maintain the high standards of 
American industry. 


OTORIZED POWER 
~fitted to every need 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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This is the story of a man who 
almost threw $10,000 into the 
waste basket because he did not 
have curiosity enough to open the 
pages of a little book. (How much 
curiosity have you? Have you 
read one single book in the past 
month that increased your business 
knowledge or gave you a broader 
business outlook ?) 


The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-president, 
who had sent for a representative 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, said to him: 


“T want your help in making a little 
private experiment among the junior 
officers of this bank. We have got to 
appoint a new cashier. I hate to bring 
a man in from the outside, and yet I am 
not at all sure that any one of our 
younger men is ready for the position. 
Here are the names of five of them. I 
want you: to send a copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” to each one, but 
without letting them suspect that I have 
had a hand in it. Then call and tell the 


“I said to him, ‘There is a check for $10,000 hidden in that book.’” 


‘ - fn 
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story of the Institute’s training to each 
one separately and let me know how he 
receives it, 


“I enrolled for your Course in New 
York years ago,” he explained. “It gave 
me my first real knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of business. It meant 
everything to me, and I have an idea that 
there is no better way to test a man’s 
business judgment than to see how he 
reacts to the opportunity it offers.” 


The five copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business” were mailed, and a few days 
later the representative of the Institute 
called. One of the five men was on a 
vacation; three had tossed the book into 
the waste basket. They “knew all about 
it already”; they were “not interested.” 
The fifth had his copy on his desk un- 
opened. To that fifth man the Institute 
representative said: 


“You may not suspect it, but there is 
a check for $10,000 in that little book.” 
“Don’t kid me,” the other answered. 

“I’m serious,” was the reply. “I’ll see 
you tomorrow.” 


The following morning es 
the Institute man was 
called on the ’phone. “I 
think I found that $10,000 
check last night,” said the 
man at the bank. “If 
you're down this way to- 
day, drop in. I’d like to 
enrol.” 









A few months later the 
directors of the bank ap- 
pointed him cashier: his 
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In 16 years we 
published a more dramatic 
story than this 
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upward progress had begun. One of the 
first friends whom-he notified of his pro- 
motion was the Institute representative. 


“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the 
point of throwing that little book into 
the waste basket—$10,000 and all.” 


Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that 
stick up above the mass—for the men 
who by any sort of special training or 
ability have marked themselves for larger 
things. 


For business nowadays -develops the 
specialist—the man who knows his own 
department well, but who is so close to 
his job that he hasn’t had time to learn 
the broad fundamental principles upon 
which all business is built. 


Do you want more money? Ask your- 
self this: “Why should any one pay me 
more next year than this year? Just for 
living? Just for avoiding costly blun- 
ders? I am devoting most of my waking 
time to business—what am I doing to 
make myself more expert at business?” 


Here is the Institute’s function in a 
nut-shell: It first of all awakens your 
interest in business, stimulates 
your desire to know, makes busi- 
ness a fascinating game. And 
second, it puts you into personal 
contact with leaders, thrills you 
~ by their example, makes 
you powerful with their 
methods. Is it any won- 
der, then, that Institute 
men stand out above the 
crowd? 


Thousands of men will 
read this page. Hun- 
dreds will turn aside, or cast it into the 
waste basket, as those three men in the 
California bank threw their copies of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” into the 
waste basket. But a few hundred will 
be stirred by that divine emotion— 
curiosity—which is the beginning of wis- 
dom. They’ will send for “Forging 
Ahead”; they will read it, and like the 
fifth man, will find a fortune in its 
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Buy Or Sell In 
The Open Market 


for 


Real Estate Bonds 


Although many million dollars of First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds are outstanding, very few are listed 
on any exchange. Demand for a central market 
where such bonds could be readily valued, bought or 
sold, led to the founding of the Bradermann Open 
Market in real estate bonds. Here such bonds are 
actively dealt in every business day. 


WHO BENEFITS? 


The Bradermann Market helps: 


1. The Real Estate House of Issue 
by furnishing buyers for bonds 
which come on the market 
through settling of estates, etc. 





2. The Investor who wants to 
quickly sell at highest market 
prices or buy at savings. 


Write or mail your list for valuations and ask for booklet: 
“Finding a Market for 
Your Real Estate Bonds’’ 


And “‘Weekly Quotations on 
Real Estate Bonds’’ 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 
Incorporated 
queReal state Bond Market 
Underwriters of Municipal Bonds 
170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 








Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
booklet describing your service; also current offering list 
showing your prices. 
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How Will Business Move In 
Second Half of Year? 


the second half of the year 
promisingly. 

Half-a-score important develop- 
ments have had a reassuring influence 
on sentiment, which had been waver- 
ing somewhat this year just as it 
wavered at the same season last year. 
The predominating expectation now 
is that 1926 will closely parallel 1925, 
but there is no general belief that it 
will excel it. 

What encouraging developments 
have occurred? Among others, these: 

That traditional barometer, the steel 
industry, has taken a turn towards 
firmness after a brief spell of weak- 
ness. An advance in steel bars was 
interpreted as marking the turning- 
point. Optimistic statements by steel 
leaders also have stimulated senti- 
ment. Ths basic industry will enter 
the second half of the year distinctly 
better than normal. 

Railway returns, both freight and 
financial, are inspiring. Car loadings 
again have been breaking records 
notwithstanding hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. Increased efficiency is bringing 
such net returns that railway shares 
have been readily bought at advancing 
quotations. 

Brokers’ loans have been reduced 
to the lowest figures of the year, the 
percentage of reserve has improved, 
and both call and time funds have 
been plentiful at rates attractive to 
borrowers. Nothing suggestive of 
stringency is within sight. 

Whatever may be in store during 
the next six months, the automobile 
industry is ending the best half-year 
in its eventful history. Leading 
manufacturers have enjoyed very 
notable expansion in sales, and finan- 
cial results have justified the distri- 
bution of several increased dividends. 
That some doubt is harbored concern- 
ing the outlook is reflected, however, 
by the fact that motor stocks can be 
purchased to yield returns of 10 
per cent. or even better. 


MERICAN business approaches 


By B. C. Forbes 


Brisk advances in good oil stocks 
have followed more cheerful reports 
from that industry. Consumption of 
gasolene is running beyond all previ- 
ous totals, and better prices are being 
obtained in various sections. 

In high financial circles the rejec- 
tion by the House of the loudly- 
championed agricultural subsidy has 
caused relief. Indeed, the financial 
world is well satisfied with the work 
done this session by Congress. 

The sharp relapse in building which 
was so widely prophesied has not yet 
materialized. Although there are 
very plain indications in certain cities 
that the supply of new buildings has 
overtaken the demand, operations 
have continued on a remarkably heavy 
scale. 

Agricultural prospects are, on the 
whole, bright. Hog prices have 
touched the highest level in four 
years. Wheat quotations also have 
not suffered the fall which some con- 
fidently predicted. Weak spots un- 
doubtedly there are, but the American 
farmer at least is substantially better 
off than he was two or three years 
ago. 

Moderate monthly balances of im- 


ports over exports have aroused fore- 
bodings in certain quarters, but not 
in influential banking circles. It is 
pointed out that a large part of our 
importations has consisted of raw ma- 
terials and*that an increase in such 
importations is logical considering 
that our population is steadily increas- 
ing. Moreover, now that we are a 
creditor nation on a huge scale and 
now that we are enjoying prosperity 
unmatched elsewhere, it is natural 
that our expenditures abroad should 
expand. From the international point 
of view, import balances are regarded 
as more desirable than alarming. 

The employment returns are com- 
fortably above average, and it is sig- 
nificant that such wage changes as 
have occurred have been upwards— 
this notwithstanding the downward 
trend for months in the cost of living. 

Every banker, every business leader 
does not look for better trade activity 
and an advancing trend in securities. 
So much emphasis has been laid upon 
the shadows and shades in the outlook 
during the last two months or more 
that the foregoing presentation of the 
bright side is regarded by the writer 
as both warranted and timely. 
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Buildings of Sheet Steel re- 
duce fixed charges and give 
greater flexibility. 
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— How Sheet Steel 
lime 


For practical use in business, Sheet 
Steel has proved its worth on a profit 
basis. 






Furniture of Sheet Steel has com- 
bined permanent beauty with in- 
creased convenience. Work is better 
done, because it is easier done. 


Sheet Steel tank farms 
reduce the possibility of 
huge oil fire losses. They 
are lightning safe and 
fires are easily control: 





Windows framed in Sheet Steel are 
flooding workshops with light and 
air. Production is speeded up and 
working hours are healthier and 
happier. 





Sheet Steel buildings, partitions, 
windows, fire doors and equipment 
are reducing fire hazards. Steel en- 











You will be interested in 
our booklet, “Tur SERVICE 
oF SHEET STEEL TO THE 
Pusuic.” Or information 
on specific requirements can 


Can Save Time and Increase ‘Profits 


cased contents are hard to fire. Fires 
do not grow. It is significant that 
Sheet Steel is the standard of con- 
struction in such places as the oil 
fields where the hazard is greatest. 


Sheet Steel is serving business as a 
raw material. It offers s# many ad- 
vantages—greater strength, in- 
creased economy, added fire safety, 
permanent beauty. It conforms with 
the American spirit of more pro 
duction and iower costs. 


Consider the universal service of 
the automobile made possible 
through Sheet Steel. 





be obtained by addressing  Thistrade mark stenciled on galvanized Sheet Steel 


/ is definite insurance to the buyer that every sheet so 
the SHEET STEEL TRADE branded is of prime quality—full weight for the 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE, gauge stamped on the sheet—never less than 28 gauge 
OLIver BurLpinG, Pitts- —— that = la payrty Lot ~ - =e and 
quality establis t teel Trade Exten- 

BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. ion Committee specification 


SHEET STEEL 


FOR SERVICE 


made faster, 
better and 
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Engineers Who Have Become 
Top-Notch Executives 


The Part that Engineering Training Plays in Developing Leadership in 
Business Outlined by President Stratton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a Number of Illustrious 
Graduates—Applying Science to Work 


COW cs is it that nowadays 
every young fellow 
thinks he has to have 
engineering training?” 

That question was rather testily 
put to me not long ago by a man 
whose interests are front-page 


news. 
“The country is flooded 


By O. D. Foster 


was his answer to my questions, 
“and everywhere, all over the 
world, you will find the engineer- 
ing mind foremost in great busi- 
ness interests. Engineering train- 
ing tends to make a man a builder 
in something more than a physical 
sense. It stimulates his creative 


fically, take it to pieces, analyze 
its integral parts and then decide 
what is to be done. 


“We have passed the time when 


a young man of even more than 
ordinary caliber can go out into 
the world with an untrained mind 
and win signal success. Competi- 


tion with men whose minds 





with young engineers,” he 





went on. “The colleges are 
pouring them out each 
June by the hundreds. 
Half of them cannot get 
jobs. There is not enough 
engineering work in the 
country to take care of 
those who have already 
graduated. Boys should be 
advised to specialize in 
some other line. The mar- 
ket is glutted. Why not 
shut off production until we 
have properly absorbed the 
material in hand?” 

Was he right? Why do 
so many boys want to be 
engineers? Again, why 
do so many of them turn 
to other lines of work after 
they have graduated? 
Does the growing mind of 
the young man find engi- 
neering training valuable 
in shaping up his outlook, 
point of view and analyti- 
cal processes? What part 
is the engineering mind 
playing to-day in big busi- 
ness? Has it become a 
great fundamental factor 
in training man power 
even when it is not along 
technical lines, or are we 
wasting four valuable for- 
mative years in turning 
out as engineers men 
whose talents might bet- 








Try Engineer’s Method 
on Your Problems 


VERY  business_ executive 

will find something of value 
in certain basic factors which are 
applied to engineering. Gerard 
Swope, president of the General 
Electric Co., says: 

“If we divide our problems in- 
to successive steps as an engineer 
would do, conditions are imme- 
diately clarified. An engineer 
studies the object to be achieved, 
analyzes his materials, and then 
determines how they can be used 
most economically and to the 
best advantage. | 

“Most problems may be divided 
into three parts, generally speak- 
ing: 

“First, a correct analysis and 
the drawing of conclusions as to 
the right course of action; 

“Second, the decision as to the 
most advantageous manner of 
carrying it out; 

“Third, the independence and 
courage necessary to follow the 
outlined course.” 


and experience have been 
broadened through train- 
ing is altogether too keen. 
Furthermore, the value of 
the training is by no means 
limited to what the men 
get from their books, for 
it gives them an -intensive 
sense of the value of ex- 
actness and system, and 
an idea of how to go to 
work to secure their in- 
formation in a logical way 
and without undue effort. 
Exactitude is a big factor 
in to-day’s business, and 
even where a man does not 
use his engineering train- 
ing along technical lines it 
has a constructive effect 
on everything he under- 
takes. Engineering train- 
ing is the best fundamental 
factor on which to build a 
business career, especially 
administrative work in 
connection with manufac- 
turing and industry —in 
fact, everything which has 
to do with the develop- 
ment of our natural re- 
sources. 

“Take such men as the 
du Ponts, Gerard Swope, 
Alfred Sloan, Stone and 
Webster, E. C. Lufkin, 
Theodore Robinson, Matt 
Brush, W. C. Potter, W. 








a 





R. Whitney and a hundred 





ter have been directed 
toward some other goal? 
I went to the one person who 
could rightly answer these ques- 
tions—Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, 
who was called from his twenty- 
one years of building up the Bu- 
reau of Standards at Washington 
to head the world famous Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
This is the age of development,” 





ability, gives him foresight and 


others I could mention who 
have made their names equally 


vision, trains his mind to compass 
big ventures and to solve great 
problems through well directed 
analysis rather than discussion. 
“Volumes of energy are lost be- 
cause men attempt to solve their 
problems without previous analy- 
sis. The engineer has been trained 
to approach his problem scienti- 


well known. They are all gradu- 
ates of M. I. T. Study the great- 
est achievements and the biggest 
enterprises of the country and 
hunt down their promoters and 
executives and you will find en- 
gineers are practicaly always in 
the lead. 

“This is an engineering age. 


10 ; 


Take it just from the construc- 
tion standpoint. Our civil en- 
gineers are building longer and 
stronger bridges, with wider 
spans. Look at the bridge across 
the Delaware River and the Bear 
Mountain bridge on the Hudson. 
It is not so long ago that tunnel- 
ing under rivers was a noteworthy 
enterprise; to-day tunnels are dug 
as post holes were a few decades 
ago. Mining engineering has had 
an enormous development in the 
introduction of new methods and 
machinery and the reduction of 
mineral products. Our electrical 
engineers are working wonders in 
the utilization and distribution of 
electrical power and before long 
our country will be a network of 
high transmission lines, for power 
can now be carried over great dis- 
tances. Electro-chemistry and 
electro-physics are becoming in- 
creasingly important. Aluminum 
and carborundum and abrasives 
are being made because we have 
electrical furnaces and electrical 
means of reduction. 

“The latest dynamos made by 
the General Electric Company and 
the locomotives now being turned 
out by the American Locomotive 
Co. and Baldwin are much larger 
and better than any heretofore 
produced. Wonderful accomplish- 
ments undreamed of two decades 
ago have given us marvelous im- 
provements in the telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio. All the indus- 
tries are applying science to their 
work in a continually increasing 
ratio and this has made it neces- 
sary for us to build up the physics, 
chemistry, and biology of the in- 
stitute to the limit. 


Value of a Trained Mind 


“Nothing develops a man more 
than the ability to think clearly, 
concisely, and accurately; and 
nothing solves his problems so 
quickly as to see them set before 
him in pictures which are made 
up of plain facts. The engineer 
not only has a trained mind but a 
mind trained to eliminate quickly 
matters of no direct consequence 
to the problem in hand, and to 
set out the facts in bold relief. 
This advantage does not limit 
itself to technical matters but 
gives him an equal superiority in 
the analysis of all business prob- 
lems. Engineering training also 
develops quick resourcefulness and 
ready initiative. 

“This reminds me of an amusing 
story. Two of our students were 
traveling through Germany with 
a Ford car when it suddenly balked 
and marooned them in an isolated 
spot. Night was coming on and 
to make matters worse they dis- 
covered that every tool had been 
stolen from the car at the last 





garage. When the trouble was lo- 
cated it was found that a nut had 
loosened and had slipped down in- 
side where it could not be reached. 
They turned the car upside down 
on the road, shook out the nut, 
screwed it in place, and continued 
on their way. Their knowledge of 
engineering had not helped the 
situation a bit, but their training 
had taught them how to meet an 
emergency. 

“Engineering training has been 
the lever which has turned many 























DR. SAMUEL W. STRATTON 
President, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


“This is the age of development 
and everywhere, all over the world, 
you will find the engineering mind 
foremost in great business inter- 
ests,” says Dr. Samuel W. Stratton. 

Dr. Stratton took charge of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington 
in 1901, when its entire personnel 
consisted of four employees. He 
left it twenty-one years later to 
head the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, famous all over the 
world. By that time the personnel 
of the Bureau of Standards had 
grown to 800, its buildings covered 
thirty-four acres, and on its staff 
were some of the best research ex- 
perts and the most famous scientists 
in the world. 








a man toward success in the busi- 
ness world. It brings to mind the 
story of the old engineer, who said 
that ‘a loose nut is always the most 
important nut on a locomotive or 
any other piece of machinery.’ It 
is the business of the engineer to 
find ‘the loose nut’ whether the 
problem concerns an engine or an 
organization. Also, what we used 
to call ‘castles in the air’ are rec- 
ognized in business to-day under 
the terms of foresight and vision, 
but they are worthless unless a 
man is enough of an engineer 
to put the foundations under them. 

“It is true that many of our men 
do not follow their profession 
technically after graduation, but 
I think you will find that where 
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they have not utilized their knowl- 
edge along technical lines their 
engineering course has been a dis- 
tinct asset to them, either in mak- 
ing desirable contacts where sci- 
entific knowlege had a definite 
commercial value, or through so 
training their minds that they 
worked along well defined and 
constructive channels.” 

Nothing could be more interest- 
ing than to follow Dr. Stratton’s 
suggestion. Take, for example, 
Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, who is 
known the world over, not mere- 
ly because he is a brilliant engineer 
but because he is one of the clever- 
est organizers and most capable 
executives in the country. 


How Engineer Tackles Problem 


“Certain basic factors which we 
apply in engineering are of value 
to every business executive,” said 
Mr. Swope. 

“We must use analytical proc- 
esses of thought to examine con- 
ditions before we can be assured 
of reaching correct conclusions; 
and the engineer has been trained 
to make his analysis as a prece- 
dent to reaching a correct solu- 
tion. The application of the word 
‘engineering’ to its present use is 
very broad, but its sense remains 
the same. Engineering has become 
a comprehensive term which cov- 
ers a constant search for better 
methods, whether they concern 
short cuts in mental processes, 
critical analyses, the introduction 
of automatic machinery in labor- 
saving devices, or any other con- 
structive effort. It also points out 
to a man a definite goal, shows 
him how to shape his efforts, and 
marks the way by which he may 
attain his object. 

“If we divide our problems into 
successive steps as an engineer 
would do, conditions are imme- 
diately clarified. An engineer 
studies the object to be achieved, 
analyzes his materials, and then 
determines how they can be used 
most economically and to the best 
advantage. Most problems may be 
divided into three parts, generally 
speaking. First, a correct analysis 
and the drawing of conclusions as 
to the right course of action; sec- 
ond, the decision as to the most 
advantageous manner of carrying 
it out; and third, the independence 
and courage necessary to follow 
the outlined course. 

“Take sales engineering for ex- 
ample. The first basic element to 
be studied concerns your oppor- 
tunities in a given territory. Many 
factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in judging these oppor- 
tunities. For instance, in the elec- 
trical business in foreign countries 
where little or no manufacturing 
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GERARD SWOPE 


President of the General Electric 

Company, a brilliant engineer and 

one of the cleverest organizers 

and most capable executives in 
the country 


is done we gauge the total oppor- 
tunities by the total electrical im- 
ports of the country. Even if the 
figures are not accurate we secure 
an approximate idea. From these 
statistics we begin to measure the 
opportunities more and more ac- 
curately until we gradually secure 
a sounder idea of the possibilities 
in that country. Next we study 
the hydroelectric development; 
third, the growth of the centers of 
population which are going to re- 
quire electrical service; fourth, the 
natural resources of the country 
which will demand the installa- 
tion of industrial plants. 

“Territorial research is really 
engineering methods applied to 
sales demands. 


“After you have studied your 
country and have secured accurate 

















CHARLES A. STONE 
Head of the well known firm of 
Stone & Webster, construction en- 
gineers. “What opportunities,” 
says Mr. Stone, “lie ahead in en- 
gineering? Possibilities so great 
that it staggers man’s imagination 
to think of them.” 


data you will be able to plan your 
sales campaign in the same ac- 
curate and constructive manner 
that you would plan out an engi- 
neering project. The securing of 
the largest percentage of business 
in a territory is really an engineer- 
ing proposition. You measure the 
efficiency of a motor by the rela- 
tion of its output to its input and 
you take that with reference to its 
cost. This determines the eco- 
nomic efficiency of that motor. 
The same thing applies to a sales 
campaign. When you measure 
your opportunities and your ac- 
complishment you have a relation 
between the two. The next most 
important factor is to determine 
the cost of accomplishment. 
Where these three important fac- 
tors—opportunities, _ realization, 
and cost—have been properly 
analyzed and are found to bear the 
right relation to each other you 
need not worry about the net re- 
sult. 

“One of the important needs of 
to-day,” Mr. Swope continued, 
“is that men with engineering 
training grapple with the prob- 
lems of. factory management, 
especially from the standpoint of 
relations between management and 
labor. It is essential in this con- 
nection that the man have not 
only an engineering training, but 
that he should have a broader out- 
look so that he may have some 
idea of the development of human 
movements and look with under- 
standing and sympathy to the 
aspirations of labor. 

“Vision, foresight and _ the 
power of achievement are part of 
the equipment of the engineer, but 
he is always in danger of leaning 
toward science rather than toler- 
ance and human understanding.” 


While Mr. Swope was empha- 
sizing the need of human under- 
standing, there came to my mind 
a talk with Matthew Brush, pres- 
ident of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation. 


“You cannot know men until 
-you work side by side with them,” 
said Matt Brush. “If I never got 
another thing but that out of my 
engineering training it would have 
been well worth while. A man 
may have all the administrative 
ability in the world and may be 
a past master of organization, but 
if he does not really understand 
the men under him he will never 
get anywhere. 

“Business is not made up of 
financial units, but of men. Labor 
is not a commodity in which we 
traffic, but it constitutes that great 
human side which is the biggest 
part of any organization. 

“And do not forget when you 
are dealing with men that they 
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ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


President of the gigantic General 

Motors Corporation, is one of the 

outstanding industrial leaders of 

the country. A graduate of the 

M. I. T., he has found his knowl- 

edge of engineering an invaluable 
asset 


have a spiritual as well as material 
side. Both must be taken into ac- 
count. You cannot feed a man’s 
soul and starve his body or feed 
his body and starve his soul, and 
you cannot get near a man if you 
are a bigoted egotist who thinks 
there is only one way and that is 
your way. 

“The man in the shop is on his 
own. A man is more natural when 
he is working with tools than at 
any other time. He seems to 
make them an instrument of his 
own feelings. I have learned more 
about men by watching them 
handle their tools than in any 
other way. 

“Outside of what he learns 
about men through his shop work, 
an executive uses his engineering 





W. C. POTTER 
A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who 
heads the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, the second 
largest banking institution in the 
United States. 
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MATTHEW C. BRUSH 
President of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, who says, “I am 


always acutely conscious of the 
value of my engineering training.” 


training daily in a dozen ways. In 
my case, although it is years since 
I have worked out a mathematical 
problem or swung a hammer, | am 
always acutely conscious of the 
value of my engineering training. 
Take as one instance the purchase 
of engineering material for the 
companies with which I am asso- 
ciated. I have a practical knowl- 
edge of values and of what we 
need which I could never have ac- 
quired without technical training. 
It also makes a man more direct 
and more concise. It gives him 
not merely a desire but a method 
on which to build. In _ other 
words, it teaches him not merely 
to build, but how to build.” 

E. C. Lufkin, recently  re- 
signed chairman of the board of 
the Texas Company, was a motiv- 
ating factor during the period 
when its capital stock increased in 
steady strides from _ $30,000,000 to 
$163,450,000, and it was largely 
due to his keen foresight and 
broad vision that many new pro- 
ducing areas were opened up. 

“While I certainly do not advo- 
cate trying to turn every boy in- 
to an engineer, at the same time 
I believe that where a young man 
is uncertain of his interests and 
has no definite trend to his future 
plans, engineering training is more 
valuable in determining his future 
course of action than academic 
work,” Mr. Lufkin asserted. “If 
it does nothing else it teaches him 
* to think more definitely, more con- 
cretely, to work toward a desig- 
nated goal and to discard unnec- 
essary things along the way. 

“It is not unusual for a boy to 
find it difficult to determine his fu- 
ture bent. The thoughts of youth 
are naturally scattered, especially 
where a boy has not been obliged 
to depend on himself. His engi- 
neering training forces him to 





concentrate, to analyze all the con- 
ditions relating to the subject at 
hand and then to make every fac- 
tor drive directly toward the des- 
ignated goal. He finds that to 
achieve anything he must learn to 
think straight, must work with ac- 
curacy, and must bring his work 
to a definite conclusion. 
“Practically all business to-day 
is conducted along engineering 
lines. It is true that we can get 
expert engineers to handle the 
technical matters, but executives 
themselves are better off where 
they have at least a general knowl- 
edge of the engineering side of 
the situation in order to make 
proper decisions and outline con- 
structive policies. All the way 
from the passing of an opinion on 

















E. C. LUFKIN 


Recently resigned chairman of the 
Texas Company. “It is in the 
breadth which engineering gives to 
his vision that the executive finds 
one of his most valuable assets,” 


says Mr. Lufkin 


factory equipment to the financ- 
ing of properties the engineer has 
an advantage over his untrained 
competitor, for he understands rel- 
ative values. Engineering enters 
into practically every detail con- 
nected with property valuation, 
from the laying of the stone foun- 
dation to the lighting equipment 
and the layout of the offices.” 

“Unless he has decided on some 
other specialized line, I cannot 
see how any man can do better 
than to take an _ engineering 
course,” was the comment of 
Alfred P. Sloan, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, on my question as to 
the value his engineering train- 
ing had been to him. 

“If a man has real ambition, the 
surroundings of a good technical 
institute are bound to be an in- 
spiration to him. He sees the re- 
sults of experiment and labor. He 
has the stimulation of the achieve- 
ments of men who are honestly 
striving to solve vital economic 
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problems. He is in touch with 
all of the elements of important 
progress. His powers of vision 
are stimulated and his imagina- 
tion is quickened by the possibil- 
ities which present themselves to 
him. He cannot help but be broad- 
ened by the association, and in ad- 
dition he gets the stimulus of ac- 
tual labor and of man-to-man con- 
tact while at work in the shops. 

“Setting aside the value of the 
technical training, he also gets a 
marvelous knowledge of human 
nature, much more than he would 
secure from the purely academic 
side of college life, where the 
wealth and social pleasures of the 
students often militate against se- 
rious work or more than super- 
ficial personal contacts. It is at 
hard labor that men learn about 
men. 

“To-day the trend is mostly to- 
ward the more technical side. As 
we progress the processes of life 
are becoming more and more me- 
chanical. The most. ordinary 
workman to-day must understand 
something about mechanics. Even 
many of the women operatives 
understand something about ma- 
chines. Whatever a man under- 
takes to do, he should have a fun- 
damental knowledge of the under- 
lying factors of the problem with 
which he is dealing. Most of them 
in this day and age have some en- 
gineering angle. 

“It is not necessary that an ex- 
ecutive should personally work 
out the engineering problem of his 
organization, for he can have a 
corps of trained experts to do 
that, but he must be able to ana- 
lyze their efforts and to know ex- 
actly what information he wants 
and which are the vital pivots on 

(Continued on page 36) 





ELISHA LEE 
Vice-President in charge of opera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania R. R. A 
graduate of the M. I. T., in the 
class of 1892, he entered the rail- 
road service in the same year, as a 
rodman, and rose step by step to 

a vice-presidency. 
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Twelve Tips on 


Business Leadership 


Tip No. 9—Create a Staff—To Run Smoothly a Firm Must 
Have an Understudy for Every Job 


LEADER is a sort of 
A Prime Minister, rather than 
a Dictator. He must have 
a Cabinet. 
Every great firm, to be pro- 
gressive, must be a one-man busi- 
ness. But the one man must have 
his Staff of Helpers and Advisers 
and Managers. 

He must not try to run his af- 
fairs Alone. If he does he will 
probably die twenty years the 
sooner. And he won't build up a 
permanent business. 

No man is too wise to need 
teaching, nor too strong to need 
help. 

Go back in your own memory 
and you can call to mind 
Mr. Know-It-All, whose 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Your skill as an organizer can 
best be tested by the length of 
time your firm will run in your ab- 
sence. If you cannot leave it for 
more than a week or two, you need 
to create a Staff. 

To run smoothly and without 
breakdowns, a firm must have an 
understudy for every job, from the 
highest job to the lowest. 

No doubt, when Boards of Di- 
rectors were first invented, they 
were intended to act as Staffs to 
Managing Directors; but they 
have now become Tribunals in- 
stead. They don’t help a Manager, 
but they punish him if he fails and 
reward him if he succeeds. 


omits many important matters. 

Instead of first educating his 
Staff as to a new change in his 
policy, he gives them an order to 
carry out, which they do not 
understand themselves. 

In a word, every man at the top 
must work through others. As 
soon as you have 10 employees, 
you must have a Staff of 1; and as 
soon as you have 1,000 employees, 
— must have a Staff of at least 
25. 

Many a man is good at think- 
ing out large schemes, but he is 
not good at carrying these into 
effect. Woolworth, for instance, 
was a failure until he hired Par- 


sons, and began to create 
a Staff. 
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rule was—“If you want a 
thing well done, do it your- 
self.” 

As you will remember, 
he died at 50, and his firm is 
fast following him to the 
grave. There are scores of 
such firms. 

A Leader must create a 
Staff. Just as a Captain of 
a ship has his First Mate 
and his Engineer, so every 
business man must have 
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OME men say, “If I leave my 


office for a day something is 
sure to go wrong.” 


HIS isa silly sort of self-praise 

that may be allowed in the 
family circle, but if it is true it 
proves that the man who says it 
is a bad organizer. 


Even. Andrew Carnegie, 
who was as clever a busi- 
ness man as ever lived, did 
not carry out his big plans 
until he found Schwab. 

As a Staff Trainer, no 
one ever did more than 
Carnegie did. He took 43 
young men, all poor, and 
made them _ millionaires. 
What’s more, he made 
them all clever, all except 








his counsellors. 





one who went into politics. 





A General has his Col- 
onels. A Colonel has his Captains. 
A Captain has his Sergeant; and 
even a Sergeant has his pals. No 
officer, in an army, is left abso- 
lutely on his own. 

This is a wise rule, and it can 
be applied to business as well as 
to war—every employer and Man- 
ager should have a small personal 
group of competent helpers. 

Too many business men make 
the mistake of trying to follow 
every job through. They take a 
pride in being indispensable. 

Some men will even say—“If I 
leave my office for a day something 
is sure to go wrong.” 

This is a silly sort of seif-praise 
that may be allowed in the family 
circle, but if it is true it proves that 
the man who says it is a bad or- 
ganizer, 

It means that his firm is like a 
hand-barrow, not like a automo- 
bile that goes by its own power. 


So we need in every large firm a 
nucleus of men who are being 
trained to work better and to work 
together. 

This nucleus is the Staff. It 
should meet once a week and it 
should be trained by lectures, 
books, and magazines. 


It should be taught, both by the 
head of the firm and by outside 
experts—the more the better. 

An employer’s first duty, if he 
wants his firm to grow, is to have 
a system of Staff Training. This is 
a fact that is realized by very few 
employers. 

Usually the man at the top 
wears himself out before his time 
by trying to act as though he were 
ten men. 

Instead of having a Planning 
Clerk, to look ahead and keep 
track of future obligations, he tries 
to do his own planning and usually 


As a contrast, compare 

Carnegie and Stinnes, of 

Germany. Carnegie believed in a 
Staff. Stinnes did not. 

Carnegie built up a $350,000,000 
steel company, 35 years ago, and 
it stands to-day, stronger than 
ever. 

Stinnes built up a $100,000,000 
combine in six years, but he did 
not build up a Staff as well. He 
left full power to one of his sons. 
As a result, the Stinnes Combine 
is now broken up into its original 
fragments, and the Stinnes episode, 
in Germany, is a thing of the past. 

The Stinnes Combine did not 
last two years without Stinnes. 
Why? Because he did not provide 
for the event of his own death. He 
did not create a Staff, and all his 
work was the mere making of 
sand castles on the seashore. 

That is the most dramatic les- 
son that the business men of this 
generation have ever had, as to 
the necessity of Stzff Training. 
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The man who builds up a staff 
not only lengthens his own life, 
but the life of his firm as well— 
that is a vital fact that has been 
proved beyond all doubt. 

If you want to build well and 
not be a jerry-builder, like Stinnes 
—if you want to create a firm that 
will last down the years, your first 
object must be to train a group 
of Managers and specialists. 

An army that consists of a Gen- 
eral and a host of privates would 
not be an army; but we have busi- 
ness firms that are very nearly as 
bad as that. 

It comes to this, you see, that 
every competent business man 
must be a Teacher. He must spend 
a large part of his time in teaching. 

He must be a man-trainer. He 
must teach his people what he 
knows, and learn more. 

He must study his people. He 
must watch out for any sign of 
skill. 

His firm can never be any more 
efficient than the people in it. He 
cannot treat people as though they 
were bricks. 


Two Essential Qualities in Workers 


Every firm is at the mercy of 
its human element, no matter how 
perfectly it may be organized. 

There is no system of organiza- 
tion that has ever been discovered, 
that can make stupid people do the 
work of clever ones. There are no 
jigs for brains. I wish there were. 

You must train your Staff. 
There is no other way. Even if you 
are only a newsdealer, with one 
boy, you can train that boy. 

Pick your people and train them 
as well as you can—that is a task 
you cannot escape, if you intend 
to be a business-builder. 

As to how to pick the right sort, 
no one can tell you exactly. The 
wisest of us picks a Judas every 
now and then. 

A few men have a sort of in- 
stinct in the selection of men; but 
most of us have to take people as 
they come and do the best we can 
with them. 

The main thing, perhaps, in the 
picking of a Staff is to select only 
those that are teachable and loyal. 

With these two qualities alone, 
you can create a highly competent 
Staff out of people with ordinary 
abilities. 





I never drive a horse to the 
limit. Drive a colt hard and he 
will get nasty and lose the race. 
I always let him think I am hold- 
ing him in, which in itself is praise 
and makes him want to stretch 
the more. It is the same way with 
human beings. We all like a little 
praise.—Edward T. Bedford, presi- 
dent Corn Products Refining Co. 
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Management and Men 
By J. H. Barringer 


First Vice-President and General Manager of the National Cash Register Company 


HE truth sometimes hurts, 

but so does the surgeon’s 
knife without which many 

a man would have lost his life. 
Praise is a valuable quality up to 


a certain point, 








but criticism is 
the more con- 
structive of the 
two. 

Business oper- 
ates upon certain 
laws, and in the 
last analysis it 
has no regard for 











personalities ex- 
cept as they conform to these 
laws. Men’are not equal in the 
sense of having the same gifts and 
desires. 

Management will always pay as 
much as or more than the prevail- 
ing rate for similar work in a com- 
munity where like conditions pre- 
vail. I believe in welfare work, 
but cherish no delusions as to its 
power to hold men whenever they 
are in a position to better them- 
selves financially. 

Spirit is the most powerful ele- 
ment in industry. Incidents have 
their proper importance; the pages 
of history are replete with them. 
Progress is the result of one inci- 
dent after another. — Incidents 
have founded nations, moulded 
great leaders in all walks of life, 
and brought about the most rev- 
olutionary processes in industry. 


Are You Like a Book? 


Most men are like a book. They 
constantly give expression to the 
same thoughts. They add no new 
chapters to their lives. Read them 
backwards or forwards, they say 
the same thing. 

They wonder why it is that their 
progress is so slow. It rarely oc- 
curs to them that they have al- 
lowed themselves to become as 
books. They have been diligent in 
their efforts to advance, but it has 
been along the same old beaten 
paths, the lines of least resistance. 

A wise man abhors the idea of 
becoming a book. He has no vain- 
glorious desire to go on record. 
He has no wish to be bound by 
precedent. His resolve is to main- 
tain an unbiased mind in order 
that he may decide upon each new 
issue according to the complex- 
ities of the occasion. 

Many believe it to be a mark of 
weakness to forsake a long-estab- 
lished opinion. They hold some 
opinions so long that they eventu- 


ally come to look upon them as 
facts. But a fact to-day often be- 
comes obsolete to-morrow. Abso- 
lute truth alone is unchangeable, 
but no man is ever likely to attain 
this goal. 

No new thought has ever been 
uttered by the mass. It has al- 
ways been the individual who has 
spoken. While the mass, composed 
of so many little bound volumes, 
has wasted the time exchanging 
the same opinions, the individual 
has reached out and developed the 
kind of brain cells it takes to ac- 
quire a larger portion of the truth. 

Associations prolonged beyond a 
certain period are unsound. Men 
who have been intimately connec- 
ted for years reach the point where 
they can anticipate what one an- 
other will say. Their minds become 
as a mirror wherein their opinions 
are reflected and mistaken as facts. 
New blood is essential. 


The Rarest Thing in the World 


Man craves certitude. He cher- 
ishes the idea that there is safety, 
and strength, and comfort in the 
confirmation of his own view- 
points. He lets his mind come to 
a rest. The price he pays is the 
sacrifice of his individualism. He 
becomes a part of the same big 
book, which is dedicated to the 
fatal notion that it is best to let 
well enough alone. 

Pronounced individualism is the 
rarest thing in the world. It is 
the quality which makes some 
men worth thousands of dollars a 
year, and the lack of it which low- 
ers the average to a living wage. 
It is easy to think as everybody 
thinks; to become a series of fixed 
chapters; but only by the greatest 
exertion of the will can a man add 
a single new mental cubit to his 
stature. 





Be master of your petty annoy- 
ances and conserve your energies for 
the big worth-while things.—The 
Shield. 


* * * 


I am not ashamed to confess 
that twenty-five years ago I 
was a hired laborer hauling rails, 
at work on a flat boat—just what 
might happen to any poor man’s 
son. I want every man to have 
the chance in which he can better 
his condition—to be a hired labor- 
er for himself and the next, and 
work for himself afterward, and 
finally, hire men to work for him. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 











Your Money—How to Use It 
As a Corporation Would 


President Knox of the Bowery Savings Bank, Who Has Had Long First-Hand 
Experience with Financial Problems of Many Families, Tells How _ 
to Apply the Methods of Capitalism to Personal Finances 


ment that the wealth pro- 

duced in the United States is 
amply sufficient, if rightfully dis- 
tributed and sensibly conserved, to 
provide a comfortable living for 
all workers and their families and 
to insure them financial independence 
in old age. But it represents the con- 
viction of William E. Knox, 
president of the Bowery 


G Trent, that sounds the state- 


By Gurden Edwards 


individual as by a corporation, his 
capital will become impaired and 
he will face financial disaster. 
“As a matter of fact the average 
workingman is inevitably running 
into avoidable personal bank- 
ruptcy, ordinarily called old-age 
dependency, because he does not 
know and apply one of the sim- 


for every productive worker in the 
United States. By success I mean 
a course of life that brings, as a 
minimum return to every worker, 
not only sufficient financial reward 
during his productive years to give 
him a standard of living in keep- 
ing with his economic contribution 
to society, but also a_ sufficient 
surplus of earnings to 
accumulate a sum out of 








Savings Bank in New York 
and former president of the 
American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is unequivocal 
in his belief, for when I 
asked him to define “finan- 
cial independence” as he 
used it, he said: 

“Tt means freedom from 
ever becoming subservient 
for support upon others; 
freedom also from reliance 
upon gratuitous old-age 
pensions or recourse to the 
humiliation of charity. It 
means such economic free- 
dom for every one who 
works, for it is the right of 
all those who help produce 
the nation’s wealth to have 
the opportunity to earn a 
competence. 

“That is capitalism as it 
should be—a condition of 
complete economic democ- 
racy. 

“We are not now work- 
ing along lines that achieve 
this end, but I am con- 
vinced that it is entirely 
feasible to do so by more 
efficient methods of cap- 
italizing and setting up re- 
serves against deprecia- 
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Financial Success for 
Every Worker 


ILLIAM E. KNOX, presi- 
dent of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank in New York, is sought 
by hundreds of humble people 
who bring their family financial 
problems to his bank for advice. 
This first-hand experience has 
shown him how thoroughly prac- 
tical a thing systematic saving, on 
a larger scale than most imagine, 
is for the average family in 
America. 
“Personal economic bankrupt- 
cy is unnecessary in America,” 
he says, and in this interview 
with Gurden Edwards he states 
his reasons and outlines a plan— 
in terms of corporate finance— 
that should enable every worker 
to solve the problem of setting up 
a financial plan leading to old- 
age competency on the basis of 
present income. 


current income that will 
provide for his financial 
independence during the 
later non-productive years 
of his life. Briefly, every 
one should be able to earn 
a good living and at the 
same time put by a com- 
petency.” 

Mr. Knox bases this defi- 
nition of success on the 
interesting and _ pre-emi- 
nently sound proposition 
that a workingman has, 
in fact, in his physical 
strength and skill, suffi- 
cient capital to finance his 
life on these terms under 
the opportunities offered 
in America, if only he man- 
age things rightly so as to 
keep his capital intact and 
productive of an income dur- 
ing his entire life. 

His viewpoint may be 
visualized by considering a 
workingman who is able to 
earn $2,000 a year. That 
may not be an average 
case, but it is representa- 
tive of a large number, for 
there are more than four 
million taxable incomes of 
from two to five thousand 














tion of the earning power 
of the individual just as 
the capital of a well managed 
corporation is conserved.” 

And there he sprung a 
somewhat novel idea, for he 
added: 

“Every workingman’s strength 
and ability to perform productive 
labor are his capital. He employs 
his capital to earn wages as a cor- 
poration applies its capital to earn 
dividends. Unless much the same 
Principles of scientific financial 
management are observed by an 


plest, yet most fundamental, ex- 
pedients of financial management, 
employed by every successful cor- 
poration, to prevent this impair- 
ment of capital which leads to de- 
pendency of one form or an- 
other. 

“Personal economic bankruptcy, 
which such dependence really is, 
can be shown to be unnecessary in 
America. I am willing to go so 
far as to say that there is a way of 
making success virtually certain 


dollars annually reported. 

Two thousand dollars, 
treated as income on _ invested 
capital, would be 5 per cent. on 
$40,000, and we may capitalize 
this particular $2,000 workman at 
that sum. Forty thousand dol- 
lars, wisely invested so as not 
to become dissipated, is suffi- 
cient to finance, on a moderate 
plane, a man’s normal life ex- 
perience. The fundamental re- 


quirement is to guard against 
capital impairment, and the trouble 
is that most workingmen, instead 
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of investing and conserving their 
capital so that it will produce an 
income for life, are using it up so 
that when they can no longer work 
their capital is thereby wiped out. 
They have no productive assets 
and become personal bankrupts. 

There is no need for this, Mr. 
Knox believes, if the worker real- 
izes that, whether his income be 
$1,000 a year or $5,000, there is no 
necessity for him to allow his in- 
come-producing capital to become 
wholly wiped out even when at 
length he becomes too old to work. 
If he realizes this early in his 
working career there is a way to 
keep a large enough part of his 
capital intact to insure him an old 
age competence. The analogy be- 
tween the individual worker and 
the corporation will indicate the 
way. 

“Both are producers,” says Mr. 
Knox. “The individual’s strength 
and skill are analogous to a manu- 
facturing corporation’s plant and 
mechanical equipment into which 
capital funds subscribed by the 
stockholders are put. The physical 
assets of any corporation tend to 
deteriorate year after vear. Every 
dollar of depreciation there means 
a dollar of impairment in capital 
unless offset by other assets. But 
ne properly managed company per- 
mits this tendency to get the best 
of it. The normal depreciation of 
its equipment is determined and, 
out of its profits, reserves are set 
aside as an offset against deprecia- 
tion of all kinds. 

Providing for “Depreciation” 

“The earning power of a cor- 
poration depends on keeping its 
capital intact. Its physical capital 
must be kept up by savings out of 
current earnings to meet de- 
terioration. That is the essence of 
capitalism—the setting aside out 
of the surplus of to-day of the 
means, physical or financial, that 
will insure the production of the 
goods or income that will be re- 
quired to-morrow. This thought 
applies with particular force to the 
individual worker. Personal eco- 
nomic values should be more in- 
tensely capitalized; that is, treated 
as productive capital to be con- 
served. The method of corporate 
financial management which I 
have outlined can be adapted in 
main principle to personal financial 
management. 

“It is the business of the indi- 
vidul to earn a living. It is for this 
purpose that his natural assets, 
consisting of his strength and his 
skill and his working years, are 
employed. Does it’ ever occur to 
the average worker to consider 
the rate of his individual deprecia- 
tion toward a reduced or lost in- 
come unless measures are taken to 


offset this deterioration? Deteri- 
oration itself cannot be prevented, 
but loss of income resulting from 
it can be largely offset by setting 
aside reserves out of current earn- 
ings and the ultimate wiping out of 
the entire capital can thus be pre- 
vented. If the wage earner does 
not do this, if he consumes all of 
his current earnings in his operat- 
ing, that is, his living expenses, 
and then goes on and declares div- 
idends of pleasure for himself, he 
really is declaring those dividends 
out of an impairment of capital. 
“In other words, unless a man 
manages his individual income so 
as to set aside every month out of 
current earnings enough to pro- 
vide for insurance against emer- 
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President of the Bowery Savings 
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gencies such as disability or death, 
and also to provide for savings, 
which increase systematically as 
his working period expectancy de- 
creases, and which will continue 
to produce at least a living income 
for himself and dependents after 
he reaches the age of retirement, 
he is impairing the capital of his 
family unit and running it head- 
long into bankruptcy. 

“The obvious clues to the solu- 
tion of this problem are waste and 
extravagance. It has been esti- 
mated that $10,000,000,000 out of 
personal incomes in America are 
wasted in various ways each year 
—through unwise investments, 
through improvident personal 
financial methods, through waste- 
ful household practices and in 
many other directions. Food is 
bought and allowed to spoil; 
clothes are purchased at the high 
prices of mid-season demand; ex- 
pensive installment buying plans 
are availed of; and economical 
cash discount opportunities are 
not taken advantage of. All fam- 
ilies can furnish a list of avoidable 
wastes. 

“Simple accounting methods ap- 
plied to family finance will easily 
reveal ways to avoid waste. Re- 
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cently a group of nineteen farmers 
in Illinois installed scientific ac- 
counting and tabs were kept on 
the conditions revealed. As-a re- 
sult they were able to install more 
economical organization and op- 
eration on their farms that added 
on the average $650 to their net 
annual incomes. 

“If ten billion dollars are being 
thrown away each year, as esti- 
mated, this means that on the ay- 
erage each of the 25,000,000 fam- 
ilies in the United States can find 
ways to save out of present in- 
comes about $400. It is not too 
much to say, then, that there is a 
very wide zone of families that 
should manage their affairs so as 
to put aside at least $250 each year. 
What is the goal? The goal is the 
ultimate financial independence of 
the wage earners and dependents 
of each family group. It is to be 
assumed that the children will suc- 
cessively pass out into a state of 
self-support, and that the man 
and his wife in old age constitute 
the final economic problem of the 
family. The man’s working period 
gradually grows’ shorter and 


ceases at, say, sixty-five years of 
age. 


Be in Position to Retire 


“Let us revert for a moment to 
a corporation, a small, closely held 
corporation controlled by one man. 
Sometimes as he approaches the 
age of retirement it is desirable 
to close up his connection with 
the corporation, to liquidate his 
holdings and take out his capital. 
If good ‘corporate management 
has prevailed, if the plant has been 
kept up, if reserves have been set 
aside against all possible depre- 
ciation of assets, physical or 
financial, the man’s capital will be 
intact, he can realize on his invest- 
ment and re-invest his capital in 
securities of properties that do not 
require his personal management. 
He can then stop work and live on 
his competence. 

“The wage earner, whose busi- 
ness capital is his strength, his 
skill and his working years, can 
follow an analogous course pro- 
vided he has been equally careful 
in his financial management. It 
has been suggested that a great 
many families can set aside $250 
each year, to be considered as a 
reserve asset to offset the gradual 
depreciation of the wage earner’s 
capital. Savings of $250 a year 
would call for less than $5 weekly. 
This amount accumulated syste- 
matically with 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest would grow to 
about $24,000 at the end of forty 
years. If a man begins his wage- 
earning career at twenty-five, he 
can expect forty years of produc- 
tive activity, retiring at sixty-five. 
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“This amount would be his de- 
preciation reserve, offsetting his 
physical capital which is written 
cf with his cessation of work. 
But, instead of that cessation 
marking his passing into a state 
of dependence, it merely repre- 
sents a shifting of the burden of 
his suppert from his labor to his 
savings. Properly invested, it 
should return a modest, but suffi- 
cient, income for the reduced 
needs of a workingman and his 
wife in their latter years, and is 
certainly vastly more than these 
same people would accumulate un- 
der the haphazard methods of 
family finance now prevalent.” 

If the scale of savings men- 
tioned seems too high for many, 
or rather, if they feel they could 
not practice that amount of pres- 
ent self-denial for the sake of de- 
ferred benefits to be enjoyed in the 
future, a modified scale would get 
good results; $100 a year for forty 
years would run almost to $10,000, 
or a sliding scale beginning at only 
$50 and doubling each ten years 
would mount to some $13,500, 
which would buy a comfortable 
annuity at sixty-five years of age. 


Works Out in Practice 


Mr. Knox’s long first-hand ex- 
perience with humble people in 
their family financial problems, 
for hundreds of them bring them 
to his bank for advice, has shown 
him how thoroughly practical a 
thing systematic saving, on a 
larger scale than most imagine, is 
ior the average family in America. 

“There are many concrete in- 
stances of sound family financial 
management leading to the end 
outlined that imply how unneces- 
sary prevailing improvidence is 
and how practical is the plan that 
I have sketched,” he says. “I have 
in mind the case of an Italian 
stone mason, thirty-eight, who is 
married and has three children. 
His average income during the 
last eight years has been $2,500, 
His savings now amount to $4,000, 
and he has life insurance for 
$1,000. It is safe to presume that, 
if he continues to work and to 
Save at the same rate he has dur- 
ing the past, he will have, when he 
reaches sixty-five, an income suffi- 
cient to provide for his old age. 

“An additional case that has 
come to my personal notice is that 
of another stoneworker, with a 
wife and three children, who has 
had an average income for several 
years of $2,400. He now has sav- 
ings of $6,000, a life insurance pol- 
icy of $2,000, and owns his own 
llome in which his equity is be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000. He is 
only forty-seven now, and in his 
case it is also safe to presume that 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Failure Proves Nothing 


—Success Everything 
By W. L. Barnhart ; 


THOUSAND failures prove 
A ting 


A single success proves 
everything! 

Step forward before a group of 
several thousand people and write 
a difficult problem in _ higher 
mathematics upon a large black- 
board. It is probable that almost 
every person in that great assem- 
blage would fail, should he attempt 
to solve your problem. 

The failure of thousands doesn’t 
prove the problem unsolvable, but 
find one who can work out the 
right answer and his single dem- 
onstration will prove the problem 
a proper one, to which the right 
answer may always be secured, 
when knowledge and ability are 
applied. 

A thousand failures prove abso- 
lutely nothing. 

One successful solution proves 
everything ! 

I sometimes wonder if we 
folks in business don’t base too 
much of our own reasoning upon 
failure and too little upon the un- 
usual, conspicuous “phenomenal 
success.” For, after all, isn’t the 
marvelous success the one man 
who has gotten the right answer to 
his business problem, while all the 
others have only used a lot of 
chalk. 

In business—as in life—the fail- 
ure is the individual who has not 
yet struck the right keynote, the 
proper combination of his talents 
and abilities. He hasn’t grasped 
the true estimate of his possible 
contribution to the world’s work. 


Must Have Self-Confidence 


It would be fatal for a sales man- 
ager to reason for a single minute 
from the failure of the average 
man. He must point always to- 
wards the successful pacemaker, 
whom the others must emulate or 
fall by the wayside. All must be 
brought up towards the level of 
the more successful ones, rather 
than dragged down to equality 
with the average man. 

A salesmanager acquaintance of 
mine told me the other day about 
a group of five salesmen who had 
reached the point where they 
were trying to prove things by 
their own continued lack of suc- 
cess. They had a thousand alibis 
and excuses for the scarcity of or- 
ders. 

“How would each of you like 





to get six orders next Tuesday?” 
he asked them one day. This 
sounded too good to be true, since 
these men were then averaging 
very little more than six orders 
a month. Of course, they thought 
it would be fine, if it could be ac- 
complished. 

“You can do it, every one of 
you,” declared their leader, “if you 
will follow my instructions to the 
letter. The first instruction I give 
you right now is to believe—yes, 
to know that you will do it.” 

The salesmen thought they could 
follow my friend’s reasoning; so 
each day of the intervening week 
the sales manager unfolded some 
new detail of the plan. He showed 
them how all the salesmen were to 
take a trip together into new and 
virgin territory; he recited inci- 
dents which had happened recently 
tending to make their prospects 
unusually receptive; he told them 
that the trip was to be for one day 
only with no opportunity for de- 
lays or back calls. 


Success Proves Everything 


“When the day’s work was done, 
my salesmen gathered at the train 
ready for the homeward trip,” 
said my friend, in describing the 
event to me later. “I could see by 
one glance at the discouraged 
faces around me that the men 
hadn’t yet seen the picture of true 
success. Still empty-handed, they 
pointed to their own failures as 
proof that I had been too optim- 
istic and had raised false hopes in 
their hearts. They were still try- 
ing to prove things by failure! 

“As the train pulled out, my 
fifth salesman, who had been miss- 
ing from the now thoroughly dis- 
couraged group, swung on board, 
panting and red in the face—but 
he bore a happy, satisfied smile. 

“‘T almost missed the train,’ he 
gasped, ‘because I was trying so 
hard to make it seven orders for 
the day. I couldn’t quite do that, 
but here are your six, and every 
one of them is paid in advance. . 
too.’ 

“His success in doing exactly 
what I had prophesied proved 
everything—yes, the one success 
would have proved it, even if a 
thousand had failed.” 





Price may catch the shopper but 
it is quality that holds the cus- 
tomer.—The Coach. 
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Introducing a “Profit-Index” 


Into Merchandising 


With It the Manufacturer Can Now Show the Actual Profit-Making Value 
of His Line for the Dealer—This Much Needed Aid in Selling Easy 
to Determine and Applies to All Classes of Goods 


HE general manager of one 
of the largest firms making 
automobile accessories put 


forward this question at an ad- 
vertising conference: 


“TI firmly believe,” he said, “that 
our line is the most profitable that 
any garage or accessory dealer can 
handle. By that I mean it returns 
a bigger profit per dollar of in- 
vestment than any other mer- 
chandise. But how can we prove 
it? Isn’t there some way of put- 
ting the profit value of our product 
on paper, the way we put its 
mechanical advantages on paper?” 

“What makes you sure your line 
is so profitable?” we asked him. 
“Your discount is lower than on 
many accessories. How do you 
know the turnover for the average 
dealer is rapid enough to make up 
for the low discount?” 


Aid in Selecting Merchandise 


“That’s just the question,” was 
the reply. “We feel certain of it, 
but we can’t prove it. We are con- 
stantly beset by jobbers and deal- 
ers who complain of the low dis- 
count, and demand that we in- 
crease it. In fact, one jobber keeps 
telling us that his margin on our 
line is actually less than his aver- 
age cost of doing business. That’s 
true in his case; but I am certain 
that our goods show him a bigger 
net profit-than any other. If you 
could find a way to prove this for 
us, you would solve one of our 
most important and perplexing 
problems.” 

In the belief that manufacturers 
generally are faced with the same 
problem, a proposed solution is 
presented in this article. 

Let us look at the question at 
the outset from the standpoint of 
the dealer himself, who is even 
more keenly concerned with the 
answer than the manufacturer. 

The selection of profit-making 
goods is perhaps the most vital 
problem of all the dealer faces. He 
is eager for every scrap of inform- 
ation that the manufacturer can 
give him about net profits. 

Which goods to buy? Which 
goods to buy? That’s the everlast- 
ing query before him. Wise pur- 


By L. A. Graham 


chases mean profitable sales. Un- 
wise buying means fruitless sell- 
ing. He is interested only in know- 
ing what profit the goods will 
bring him, but unfortunately the 
salesman who calls on him never 
has any real data on profits, mere- 
ly general information on the sup- 
posed demand for the line, the ad- 
vertising being done, and, of 
course, the scale of discounts. 
Now, we don’t need to say here 
—because every manufacturer and 
dealer knows it—that there is a 
tremendous difference between the 
discount on a line and the profit it 
brings. Net profit is what remains 


count item that moves quickly 
may be responsible for continuous 
big profits, and a healthy surplus 
at the end of the year. Witness the 
sale of gasoline; the discount is 
small, but so is the investment as 
compared with the annual sale, 
and the money turns over and over, 
producing a sizable net profit each 
revolution. 

That is why the other control- 
ling factor, besides the discount, 
is the’ turnover. Countless in- 
vestigations have proved that these 
two elements and these two alone 
are a true gauge of profits. And 
since it is so simple to determine 
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Application of the “Profit-Index” to merchandising is graphically shown 
above. “The ‘Profit-Index,’” says Mr. Graham, “gives the dealer, for the first 
time, a ready guide to the actual net profit he may expect from his purchase, 


and, therefore, to the extent he should 


after cost of selling is deducted 
from discount, and if the cost of 
selling is high enough it will eat 
up the biggest discount and show 
a loss. For instance, it isn’t un- 
usual for a high discount line to 
stay on the shelf long enough and 
absorb enough overhead to be a 
losing purchase for the dealer. 
But, unfortunately, he doesn’t al- 
ways know it, because he seldom 
has an accounting system by which 
he can “distribute his overhead,” 
and he relies on the general “feel 
of things” to show him which 
goods have proved a wise buy. He 
knows, for instance, that a low dis- 


invest in various lines offered him.” 


both the discount and the turn- 
over, why not introduce a “Profit- 
Index” that combines both. in 
proper relation? 

After testing many possible 
combinations it was found that 
the simple product of discount 
times turnover gives very close to 
the exact result. This means, for 
instance, that if the discount is 
40 per cent and the average turn- 
over 3, the “Profit-Index” is 120. 

To explain this briefly: a dealer 
has a given amount of money to 
invest. Each time he completes 


the sale of a lot of goods he has 
purchased, the transaction should 
show him a profit and it actually 
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The above curve shows that discount comes down as turnover. goes up—and 
vice versa—and indicates that these factors furnish a true index to profits. 


will do so unless the goods stay 
in his place too long and absorb 
enough overhead to eat up the 
margin. If the goods move (or 
turn over) in two months, he 
makes six profits from this in- 
vestment in one year; if they 
move only three times that means 
three profits. Or, as the mathe- 
matician would say, the profit is 
directly proportional to the turn- 
over. 

Obviously, the same _ relation 
holds good between profit and dis- 
count, because, other things be- 
ing equal, the profit will go up in 
proportion to the discount. So 
the simple multiplication of the 
two is a logical measure of profit. 
It doesn’t by any means favor un- 
duly the fast-moving item; in fact, 
it gives more than its due share 
to the slow mover, because when 
goods move quickly the profit from 
the individual sale tends to increase 
because of the smaller overhead 
absorbed per sale. But we can ig- 
nore this point because the obvious 
advantage of setting up a “Profit- 
Index” is to give the high turn- 
over goods more place than they 
might otherwise get, and we can 
afford to allot them a little less 
than their full share of the cal- 
cium as long as we have made 
them at last clearly visible. 

If some distinctive designation 
for “Profit-Index” be desired, it 
might be termed “Discover Value” 
of goods, because the word dis- 
cover is a combination of the 
words DISCount and TurnOVER. 
The term fits because by it the 
dealer may discover what profit he 
may expect from the merchandise. 

By the use of the “Profit-In- 
dex”—or “Discover Value”—turn- 


over, which has always been a 
much-mooted but rather hazy 
factor in merchandising, emerges 
from the fog of indefiniteness that 
has surrounded it and comes into 
play as. a clear-cut aid to selling 
and buying. 

It is much easier for a manu- 
facturer to find the turnover on 
his line and from this the “Profit- 
Index,” than many realize. In 
order to find the average turnover 
in the Chicago-Milwaukee district 
for our accessory manufacturer, 
we interviewed ten typical dealers 
and asked them only three ques- 
tions (we limited ourselves to 
dealers who keep inventories): 


1—What was your inventory of 
the “A” line on Jan. 1, 1925? 
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2—What was your inventory of 
this line on Jan. 1, 1926? 


3—What were your orders placed 

with your jobbers for the “A” line 

in 1925? 

Dealer “A,” at Racine, for ex- 
ample, replied to our three ques- 
tions as follows: His inventory 
of the “A” line on Jan. 1, 1925 
(these are not the exact figures, 
but they illustrate the idea), was 
$260; on Jan. 1, 1926, it was $140. 
In 1925 he placed orders with his 
jobber for these goods, totaling 
$1,480. 

Turnover is merely sales divided 
by the average inventory—both 
quantities being figured at the cost 
values. It was, therefore, a simple 
matter to find the turnover on “A” 
line for dealer “A”. His average 
inventory was the average of $260 
and $140, or $200; and we checked 
this figure to prove that it repre- 
sented very closely his average 
inventory throughout the year. 
His sales, figured at their cost, 
were readily found by adding the 
purchases from the jobber—$1,480 
—to the difference of the two in- 
ventories—$120—giving a total of 
$1,600. His turnover was then $1,- 
600, divided by $200 or 8. Note that 
only three figures were required to 
find the turnover, and nearly every 
dealer has the three necessary 
figures readily available in his 
records. 

We worked out a set of turn- 


over figures for ten dealers as be- 
low: 
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“Profit-Index” in six retail trades. Discount, or margin, is shown at left of 
columns, which are divided by white lines to indicate the annual turnover. 





G 1,500 200 7.5 

H 500 100 5 

I 450 75 6 

J 2,400 300 8 
60 


Average Turnover—6 


The average turnover for that 
district was found to be 6, and as 
the discount averaged 32 per cent., 
the “Profit-Index” was 192. We 
then investigated other products 
and found the highest turnover on 
any of them to be 5, the average 
being 3% and the average discount 
36, giving an average Profit In- 
dex of only 126. Our client’s 
product was, therefore, shown to 
be more than one-half again as 
good a buy as the average and 
considerably better than any 
others—in spite of the lower dis- 
count. 


Obviously, the “Profit-Index” 
may change from place to place, 
but its average will remain sub- 
stantially the same everywhere, 
provided the demand for the goods 
and the discount are reasonably 
uniform. 


Ready Guide to Actual Net Profit 


The manufacturer will see in the 
“Profit-Index” one of the most 
powerful means for meeting the 
competition of that class of goods 
which has only a high discount, 
and not a basic demand, to recom- 
mend it. As the “Profit-Index” 
comes into general use, the mere 
cry of “high discount” won’t carry 
so far, for the dealer will ask for 
data on actual profit, and if the 
salesman can’t produce it in the 
form: of the “Profit-Index” per- 
haps the dealer will decide to stick 
rather close to the goods that have 
genuine demand and not use up 
his available funds in low turn- 
over merchandise. 

The “Profit-Index” gives the 
dealer, for the first time, a ready 
guide to the actual net profit he 
may expect from his purchase, 
and, therefore, to the extent he 
should invest in various lines of- 
fered him. 


To illustrate one of the many 
valuable applications of the 
“Profit-Index,” consider the case 
of a manufacturer who, in 1926, 
has increased his dealer discount 
from 25 to 30 per cent. and just- 
ly claims that his proposition is 
now 20 per cent. more attractive 
than before. But how about the 
manufacturer who has kept the 
discount at 25 per cent. but by 
vigorous consumer advertising and 
dealer helps has increased the 
average turnover by dealers on his 
line from 4 to 5. Certainly the last- 
mentioned manufacturers’ proposi- 
tion has improved 25 per cent. 
with the dealer in spite of the sta- 
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Two-Line Editorials 


To small investors: Buy in haste 
and you'll have occasion to repent. 

* * * 

Decentralization of industry is com- 
ing. 

. 

A long-range prediction: Commu- 
nism will give way to industrialism 
in Russia, 

* * * 

New York at present has quite a 

lot of untrained job-seekers. 
x * * 

The best bond is the one that keeps 

you loyal to your work. 
* * * 

Rubber, looking far ahead, looks 
cheap. 

* * * 

A visitor, reading the newspapers, 
would conclude that the subject most 
in the mind of Americans ts booze. 
It isn’t. 

* * * 

The decline in the cost of living 

may not go on much longer. 
* * * 

Hesitate to become a bear on 
the U. S. 

¥-*« 

“The last shall be first.” The sec- 
ond half of the business year promises 
to be ahead of the first. 

* ¢ -¢ 

A future development: Old age 
pensions. 

* * * 

France’s fate—recovery or chaos— 
should be discernible within a few 
weeks. 


A good dividend-payer: A garden, 
I, ae 


“Prosperity throughout Coolidge’s 
term” is one keen-minded man’s pre- 
diction. 

o:% & 

Chains of stores will continue to 
lengthen. 

* * * 

Summer is a good time to earn ad- 
vancement : competition isn’t so keen. 

- 


Rents are sagging in some sections 
of New York. 
* * * 
Don’t sell sound utility stocks. 
+ © 


Our fire loss last year was $570,- 
225,921. Shocking waste, which we 
all have to pay. 

a 

A Grand Jury charges that the milk 

people are milking New York. 
. 2.2 

Florida is to test the constitution- 
ality of the Federal inheritance tax. 
Good luck! 

c+ + 

Now is the best time to test and 
improve factory and other lighting 
systems. 

459 

“Price finds oil, produces it and 
limits its use,’ says Charles E. 
Hughes. And almost everything else. 

* * * 


It begins to look as if America will 
have another Merry Christmas. 








tionary discount, but prior to the 
“Profit-Index” there has been no 
ready way to demonstrate this. 
According to our index, however, 
the line had a 25 times 4 or 100 
value in 1925, and a 25 times 5 or 
125 “Profit-Value” in 1926—or 25 
per cent. more desirable to the 
dealer than before. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
demonstration of the soundness of 
the idea of a combined discount 
and turnover index of profit is 
given in the following table of 
margins and turnovers in six rep- 
resentative retail trades, compiled 
from recent investigations by 
Harvard and Northwestern Uni- 
versities (also visualized in chart 
accompanying this article): 
Margin Turnover 

39.5 


a oe . 
OS er ae 34.0 2.3 
Large Dept. 

SS aaa 32.1 3.5 
OO eae 31.4 45 
Tires and 

Accessories .... 25.7 45 
Groceries ........ 19.8 10.0 


Note that in each instance a de- 
creased margin is compensated for 
by an increased turnover, the two 


factors combined determining the 
profits from the business. 

In setting up the “Profit-In- 
dex” we merely carry the relation 
still further as between different 
lines of goods in the same busi- 
ness, to give the manufacturer a 
means of simultaneously present- 
ing both the discount and the 
turnover value, in the form of an 
accurate guide to the profit in his 
line for the dealer. 





The Passing Day 

Lose this day loitering—’twill be the 
same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dil- 
atory ; 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o’er 
lost days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute— 

What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it, 

Courage has-genius, power and magic 
in it, 

Only engage, and then the mind 
grows heated, 

Begin it and the work will be com- 
pleted.— Goethe. 
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THOUGHTS ON 








LIFE <? BUSINESS 








A man is already of consequence 
in the world when it is known that 
we can implicitly rely upon him. 
Often have I known a man to be 
preferred in stations of honor and 
profit because he had this reputation: 
When he said he knew a thing, he 
knew it; and when he said he would 
do a thing, he did it—E.. Bulwer- 
Lytton. 

* * * 

The right man can make a good 

job out of any job.—William Feather. 


* * * 


Any one who waits for times to get 
normal before doing something will 
never do anything.—Exchange. 


* * * 


Associate yourself with men of 
good quality, if you esteem your 
reputation. Be not apt to relate news, 
if you know not the truth thereof. 
Speak no evil of the absent, for it is 
unjust. Undertake not what you can- 
not perform, but be careful to keep 
your promise. There is but one 
straight course, and that is to seek 
truth, and pursue it steadily. Nothing 
but harmony, honesty, industry and 
frugality are necessary to make us a 
great and happy nation.—George 


Washington. 
* * * 


I have no faith in that proverb 
about all things coming to him who 
waits. My experience proves that 
the only things that come to the man 
who waits are the cast-off things of 
somebody else—John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr. From A. J. Livinson, Montreal, Que. 
© tt ¢ 


What $1 Will Do 

$1 spent for lunch lasts five hours. 

$1 spent for necktie last five weeks. 

$1 spent for hat lasts five months. 
$1 spent for automobile lasts five 
years, 

$1 spent for water power or rail- 
road grade lasts five generations. 

$1 spent for The Service of Hu- 
manity last for Eternity—Roger M. 
Babson. 

* * * 

It is only through labor and pains- 
taking effort, by grim energy and 
resolute courage that we move on to 
better things.—Roosevelt. 








Watch the Snares 


It ain’t the trees that block the trail, 
It ain’t the ash or pine; 

For if you fall, or if you fail, 
It was some pesky vine 

That tripped you up, and threw you 

down, 

That caught you unawares; 

The big things you can walk around— 
But watch the way for snares. 

—Exchange. 


* * * 


He who wishes to fulfil his mission 
must be a man with one idea—that 
is, of one great, overmastering pur- 
pose overshadowing all his other aims 
and guiding and controlling his entire 
life—Charles Austin Bates. 








A Text 


HE that passeth by and med- 
dleth with strife belonging not 
to him is like one that taketh a 
dog by the ears.—Proverbs 26:17. 


Sent in by C. J. Gose, M.D., 
Kinderhook, Ill. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 




















Economy 


HE price of judicious economy 

is one of the prime essentials 
to success. Economy, like intelligent 
and uniform work, is constructive— 
and no one can hope to enjoy real in- 
dependence who does not keep his 
expenditures well within the limits 
of his income. 

The reckless spending of money 
quickly becomes a habit, and those 
who allow themselves to be enslaved 
by extravagance are burdened under 
the triple load of past, present and 
future obligations without sufficient 
funds to meet them. 

There is just pride and pleasure in 
knowing that there is going to be a 
surplus left when the weekly bills are 
paid—much greater pleasure than the 
temporary enjoyment of things we 
cannot afford.—Selected. 

ie ee 

Conscience is the thing that makes 
you wish for another chance not to do 
it again—Don Marquis. 





























No plan of centralization has ever 
been adopted which did not result in 


bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, 
reaction and decline. Of all forms 
of government, those administered by 
bureaus are about the least satisfac- 
tory to an enlightened and progessive 
people. Being irresponsible they be- 
come autocratic, and being autocratic 
they resist all development. Unless 
bureaucracy is constantly resisted it 
breaks down representative govern- 
ment and overwhelms democracy. It 
is the one element in our institutions 
that sets up the pretense of having 
authority over everybody and being 
responsible to nobody. — President 
Coolidge. 
2 2 
A smile feeds the heart while a 


grouch starves the soul.—The Colgate 


Clock. 
* * * 


OST of the great discoveries are 
the result of an avocation, a 
plaything during rest time. 

The father of photography was an 
army officer; and of the electric 
motor, a bookbinder’s clerk. The in- 
ventor of the telegraph was a por- 
trait painter; one of the jacquard 
loom, a dressmaker: A farmer in- 
vented the typewriter; a poet, the 
sewing machine; a cabinet maker, the 
cotton gin; and a coal miner, the lo- 
comotive. The telephone was the 
after-school work of a teacher of the 
deaf; the disc talking machine, the 
night work of a clothing salesman; 
the wax cylinder phonograph, of a 
lawyer’s clerk; the type setting ma- 
chine, a grocery man. A physician 
made the first pneumatic tire because 
his little son was an invalid. 

The story of nearly every great in- 
vention has been the result of some 
one’s riding a hobby. Be skilled in 
your vocation, an expert, even a spe- 
cialist if you like, but have an avoca- 
tion.—Dearborn Independent. 

e's 

The dignity of labor depends 
not on what you do, but how you 
do it.—Edwin Osgood Grover. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we wil send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation. and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 
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HO was the gainer in the 

W anthracite coal stoppage of 

1925 and 1926? It was not 
the miners. It was not the coal oper- 
ators. It was not the inhabitants of 
the hard coal section of Pennsylvania 
—the merchants, the bankers, the 
real estate owners, the general pub- 
lic. It was not the railroads. Each 
and all lost! 

The gainer, if there has been a 
gainer, is the hard coal burning pub- 
lic which has found that it 
can do without hard coal. 


Labor Girds Itself With Facts 
—and “Fool Strikes” Wane 


By George E. Macllwain 


to the help of labor. These men said: 
“Why should the big capitalistic 
business organizations be served with 
numerous business bureaus and as- 
sisted by their own private research 
organizations, while labor goes about 
its business armed as was young 
David, in his battle with Goliath, with 
nothing but a sling and five smooth 
stones from the bed of a nearby 
brook ?” 

These men took counsel with some 





research bureau for labor, like the 
research bureaus that exist in so 
many businesses, which should equip 
the workers with the facts, appropri- 
ate to war to be sure, but appropriate 
even more to peace. 

These men would not agree with 
the assumption with which this story 
begins, that the coal strike and the 
shopmen’s strike were blunders in 
tactics on the part of labor. The 
Labor Bureau men take no _ posi- 
tion on such matters. Their 
job is to supply labor with 








Everybody else lost! The 
calling of this stoppage of 
work was a mistake. It was 
bound from the beginning to 
lose. 

In the same way the strike 
of the railroad shopmen, in 
1922, was a blunder in tac- 
tics. Business was depressed. 
Prices were down. Wages 
were tending downwards. 
There was much unemploy- 
ment. It was just the time 
not to call a great strike. In- 
deed, the chances for success 
in that strike were so poor 
and the arguments against 
calling it were so conclusive 
that some have gone so far 
as to say that the railroad 
shopmen’s strike was worked 
up by outside influences, for 
the purpose of beating out 
the shopmen’s unions. At 
any rate, the railroads were 
not wholly averse to meeting 
the issue, because they be- 
lieved that thus they could rid 
themselves of the domination 
of their shops by the unions 
concerned. 








L 
nomic times. 


employers. 
and ignorant. 


group. 


Facts or Fight? 


BOR is no longer going it 
blind. Although it has so far 
gone almost unnoticed in the 
business world, labor organiza- 
tions now have a “service” to 
keep them abreast of the eco- 
It is called the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., and it is not 
subsidized; it earns its keep, just 
like the Babsons and the Brook- 
mires and the others who serve 
Mr. Macllwain tells 
all about it and he concludes: 
“Labor, informed, is better to 
deal with than labor, bullheaded 
Given the same 
facts to work on, the reaction of 
one group will tend to coincide 
with the reaction of the other 
It is better to work out 
problems on the basis of facts 
than to start a fight.” 


the facts. The use made 
of the facts rests with the 
labor people to whom ‘the 
facts are given. The estimate 
of the tactics of these strikes 
is wholly that of the present 
writer. 

The men concerned in the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., were: 
Evans Clark, George Soule, 
David Saposs, and Alfred 
Bernheim. They began with- 
out subsidies of any kind, 
with no financial guarantee 
from outside, but as a simple 
business proposition to turn 
out a product for which they 
believed there was a market 
—and to sell it! They began 
business at 1 Union Square, 
New York. Soon after, 
offices were opened in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. The Labor Bureau, 
Inc., is in the sixth year of 
its life. 

The Boston office, after a 
short year of life, was dis- 
continued for lack of busi- 
ness and Edwin Newdick, 
who managed it, went to 














The history of industrial 
relations contains many such 
events—strikes called in the very teeth 
of economic conditions. Unions and 
unorganized workers going into such 
‘strikes have thereby lost all the pres- 
tige that they had built up by years of 
work. And what is more and worse, 
called down upon their industry, their 
families, and the public all of the loss 
and suffering that a great strike al- 
ways entails. 

In 1920 a group of men in New 
York City, conscious of such facts 
as these and aware of the unpre- 
paredness with which labor enters its 
struggles and carries on its peace-time 
work, conceived the idea of coming 


of the labor leaders and found en- 
couragement, and the result was the 
Labor Bureau, Inc. 

It must not be thought that these 
men who started the Labor Bureau, 
in 1920, were concerned mainly with 
strikes. That would be a poor basis 
on which to found a_ business. 
Strikes are periodic events; they 
come mostly when wages are high 
and employment plentiful. At other 
times they are few. The founders of 
the Labor Bureau envisaged a busi- 
ness which would operate in times of 
peace as well as in times of war; that 
is, they had the idea of founding a 


Haverhill as. manager of 
the employer-employee or- 
ganization in the shoe industry in the 
city of Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Newdick has just been re-elected 
for a three-year term in that position. 
The other offices of the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., are still running. In 1923, 
the New York office moved to larger 
quarters at 2 West 43d street. Mean- 
while, there have been changes in the 
personnel in the New York office. 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Saposs have 
dropped out and in their places have 
been added Stuart Chase, Kathrin 
Fenn and Mrs. Sara Bernheim. 

The Chicago office, located at 440 
South Dearborn street, is in charge 
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of O. Zimrring. The San Francisco 
office, located in the Underwood 
building, is in charge of H. P. Melni- 
kow. 

These three offices are each on 
their own legs. They conduct their 
work, collect their fees, pay their 
bills, independently of each other. 
Data gathered are exchanged among 
them and any office may make requi- 
sitions for special local data from the 
others. For such work the regular 
charges are made against the office 
which makes the request and at the 
end of the year, the balance, if any, 
is remitted by the debtor office. 

A strong feature of the Bureau is 
the association with it of Otto S. 
Beyer, Jr., M.E., as consulting engi- 
neer. Mr. Beyer is well known for 
his constructive work with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Canadian Pacific, 
and other railroads. His good judg- 
ment and his engineering ability have 
added much to the value of the Bu- 
reau’s work, 


How Expenses Are Met 


The work done is of a various 
character. Each month a printed re- 
lease is put out to regular subscribers, 
under the title, “Facts for Workers.” 
A reproduction of the top portion of 
the title page of the February issue 
accompanies this article. Note the 
table of contents. The survey of the 
telephone industry is the tenth of a 
series of articles on basic industries. 
Under the various topical headings 
are brief but pointed reviews, backed 
up by facts and figures and tables of 
pertinent statistics. There are in all 
seven pages—14 by 8% inches. 

This monthly release is intended to 
be reproduced in labor papers and 
to be used as an. information source 
by subscribers. Labor periodicals and 
organizations may buy this release, 
with full reproduction rights, for $15 
a year; without reproduction rights, 
$10 a year. For individuals or organ- 
izations not connected with labor the 
rate is $15; public libraries and edu- 
cational institutions, $10; workers’ 
study classes, $10; labor organizations 
or individuals belonging to unions 
which subscribe, $5; and group sub- 
scriptions are sold to restricted par- 
ties at reduced rates, which, in case 
500 to 1,000 copies are taken, are as 
low as $1.65. No profit is made on 
this release. If it pays its expenses, 
that is all that is desired. 

How does the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
make out to live? Through the pro- 
ceeds of “special work.” This work 
covers a wide field. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a group of workers, organ- 
ized or not, who are to meet their 
employers on some question of wages 
or hours. They employ the Labor 
Bureau, Inc., to investigate the situ- 
ation in all its angles and to prepare 
a brief on the case. Often some offi- 
cial of the Bureau goes to the hear- 
ing and presents the brief and acts 





as attorney for the employees. Many 
such jobs have come to the Bureau 
in recent years. Among labor groups 
which have employed the Bureau are 
the following: Typographical Union 
(in New York and elsewhere), Meat 
Cutters’ Union, Machinists’ Union, 
United Mineworkers (Brophy’s 
group, in Pennsylvania), Bakery 
Union, and the old United Garment 
Workers. 

This list is significant, for the rea- 
son that though, apparently most of 


those in the Bureau are of Socialistic 


tendencies, or belong to the “intellect- 
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charged for at a regular hourly rate, 
to which overhead charges are added. 
If a member of the Bureau gives per- 
sonal services, these are charged for 
at a regular rate. A small union pays 
at just the same rate as a large one. 
No profit is added. The charter does 
not allow profits. An estimate is 
made of what a job will cost. If, as 
the work goes on, it becomes evident 
that the original estimate is too low, 
the client is notified and work is 
either stopped, curtailed, or carried 
on, according to the client’s wishes. 
Compared with some who have 
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A Monthly Review of Business, Industry and General Economic 
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WHAT DID ANTI-UNIONISM GAIN ON THE 
RAILROADS? 


Before the shop strike of 1922 the railroad execu- 
tives ined loudly of union rules, and a “research 
report” of the National Industrial Conference Board— 
submitted to the Railroad Labor Board in behalf of 
“the public’—charged that the carriers were losing 








huge gums as a result of “labor inefficiency,” attributed 
to the activjties of the unions. Failure to settle the shop 
strike on rt of numerous roads was explained as 

id of the bysden of union domination 



















If the non-union roads had made any marked saving 
by reducing “labor in efficiency” it would appear in their 
maintenance expenses. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission used to publish separate figures of ex- 
penses for maintenance of equipment on each road; 
now, however, it lumps these together with expenses 
for maintenance of way. We must therefore take the 
total of the two. But any great: saving w 
show in this total, since the equipm 
about two-thirds of total maintenai 
thermore, the roads which have 
icy likely to ha non-uy 













Fac-simile of a portion of the title page of the monthly review of business con- 
ditions, published for workers by the Labor Bureau, Inc. 


ual” group, which has had little favor 
with the old conservative unions, 
their patrons have been, in some 
cases, the most conservative of the 
old line trade unions—such as the 
United Garment Workers and the 
United Textile Workers. 

Another line of “special work” is 
investigation into special topics, such 
as labor banks, unemployment insur- 
ance, municipal abattoirs, and special 
industries such as silk and textiles. 
“Special work” has also been done 
for the firemen and for the actors’ 
union, and so on. 

Accounting systems are laid out 
and installed for unions. Mr. Chase 
grew up in an old conservative ac- 
counting firm in Boston. The Bureau 
itself works under the most modern 
scientific plan of cost accounting and 
it has helped twenty-five or thirty 
unions to set their financial houses 
in order. 

The method of charging is unique. 
Each client pays what the work done 
for him costs. Actual work done is 


undertaken to represent labor, the 
charges of the Bureau are very low. 

For such work as is described 
above labor has paid the Bureau in 
one year as much as $90,000. That 
was in 1921, which so far is the peak 
year, because it was a year of many 
changes. In 1925 the total was $50,- 
000. It is expected that 1926 will 
show more business, because of less 
stable business and labor conditions. 

The big end of the business is not 
strikes—though that might be the 
big end in a year of many strikes— 
it is in research and statistical work. 
It is for these things that labor pays. 
Some of the big unions have their 
own research bureaus, as have the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The 
principle is thus well established in 
the field of labor. 

There is evidence that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, under its 
new head, is taking a more generous 
attitude toward the work of the so- 
called “intellectual” as an aid to labor 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Seashore Homes for Workers 
on Installment Plan 


RESH air and sunshine, psy- 
esis neurologists, crimin- 

ologists and other learned gen- 
tlemen who devote their lives to an in- 
tensive study of the individual and 
his reactions tell us, contribute more 
to the moral and physical betterment 
of the race than any other set of 
elements. They even counteract the 
influence of improper food. 

Crowded living conditions mean 
something more than bad air and dis- 
ease. They mean lower standards 
of morals and living, retarded mental 
reactions, and an undesirable citi- 
zenry. 

Unfortunately, the average work- 
man has no money saved up to pro- 
vide himself with an individual home. 
His money comes in by the week. 
His expenditures are arranged for 
on that basis and he can get little 
ahead. Even in the case of men who 
are holding what is known as “white- 
collar jobs” only a small proportion 
ever have sufficient money to buy a 
home outright. The average man 
marries in his early twenties, often on 
savings which are perilously small. 
His weekly or monthly wage trickles 
away in high rents and when he 
reaches middle age he has iittle tc 
show for his years of labor. 

In order te provide him with sani- 
tary living quarters our social work- 
ers are spending much time and ef- 
fort in enlisting public interest in 
model tenements. But is this the 
answer? The salary of the average 
worker in the metropolitan district of 
New York runs between $2,000 and 
$2,200 a year. Economists tell us 


By S. D. Ormand 

















WILLIAM M. GREVE 


President, Realty Associates, and origi- 
nator of the plan to standardize a house 
which could be constructed along the 
lines of mass production and sold to the 
workingman on the installment plan. 


that it is poor budgeting for a man 
to set aside more than 25 per cent. 
of his income for rent. This means 
that the average worker can afford 
to pay about $45 to $50 a month rent. 
Remembering that the salaries of 
many run far below the average, how 
are they going to pay from $9 to $12 
a room, which is to be the price in 
these new tenements ? 

The man of means may choose the 
location where he prefers to live, 
regardless of distance or transporta- 
tion, but the poor man who counts 
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Two interior views of a workingman’s home in the Gerrittsen Park section of Brooklyn. 
in the last two or three years. 


both his time and his nickels is con- 
fronted with a serious problem. He 
cannot be too long in transit and he 
must limit himself to at least a ten- 
cent fare. What is he going to do 
about it? 


As early as 1901 a little group of 
realty men in Brooklyn decided to 
pool their mutual interests. They were 
interested in buying and holding real 
estate for investment and believed that 
by combining their resources, knowl- 
edge, and experience they could make 
far more advantageous purchases to- 
gether rather than individually. 
Therefore, they organized a company 
whose purpose was to invest the 
funds of the shareholders in income 
producing property. 

At first they handled tenements, 
business blocks, and vacant property, 
but a study of the situation caused 
them to think along new lines. They 
placed at their head a man who had 
started with them as office buy in 
1901. His name was William M. 
Greve. Greve is a thinker, an an- 
alyst, and a great student of human 
nature. 


Greve had a big idea—to standard- 
ize a house which could be constructed 
along the lines of mass production 
and sold to the workingman on the 
installment plan. 

“If we can pick up outlying tracts 
at a price,” he said to them, and then 
standardize a type of house so that 
there is no waste of either labor or 
material we can get costs down to 
where even a poor man can own his 
own home.” 

















Over 2,000 houses have been sold 
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But his executive committee was 


doubtful. Greve was young. He 
had come up in the organization very 
rapidly because of his brilliant mind 
and sound business sense, but this 
was a pretty big project. 

“Very well,” said Greve, when they 
debated the idea. “I believe in it and 
I am going to finance it myself.” 
And he did. The result is Gerrittsen 
Park. 

“Just how,” I asked Mr. Greve, 
“did you come to get all these prac- 
tical ideas about exactly what the 
workingman wants?” 

“By good practical contact,” he an- 
swered with a laugh. “One of my 
early duties was to collect rents. Not 
having reached years of great dignity, 
my district was the tenements. It was 
a hot and rather thankless job, but 
it paid for itself a thousand times 
over, for it gave me my first chance 
to study people in the home. 

“The rent collector is no star to the 
workingman’s wife. His visit may 
fill her with wrath but not with awe. 
In any case she is not on dress parade. 
I was introduced to more varieties of 


kitchens than I thought existed. Our 
buildings were better than many of 
the others but none was any too good. 
[ was ushered into kitchens where the 
air was thick with the vapor of boil- 


ing suds. I saw mothers hushing 
puny babies to sleep in rooms where 
every crevice was stuffed with rags 
to keep out any possibility of fresh 
air. Ventilation in the Winter was a 
thing almost unknown. It required 
more heat, and heat was a serious 
expense to these people who bought 
their coal by the pailful. I saw child- 
ren inhaling odors for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch which I could en- 
dure only long enough to sign the 
rent receipt. Even then I learned to 
smoke a strong pipe-to keep myself 
going. Baths were unknown. I well 
remember when we first put in bath 
tubs. We could not prevent our ten- 


ants from using them for coal bins. 
‘hose were the days when children 
were often ‘sewed up for the Winter’ 
and no changes were made until 
Spring. 

“No one could have made those 
rounds without learning something 
about human nature. Most of all 1 
learned what people can do without 
and also what they insistently de- 
mand. 

“As time went on and I rose to 
an executive position I began to think 
things over. What would it mean 
to those people to have sunlight and 
air? At that time we were building 
stores, apartment buildings, two-fam- 















ily homes. I began to dwell on the 
idea of building simple, inexpensive 
homes for the workingman. I 
wanted to give him a place where he 
could feel that he was a real citizen, 
a part of the community, a property 
owner with a voice in civic affairs. 
I wanted a place where the children 
could play in the open air. Houses 
full of sunshine; kitchens that were 
big and airy. The idea was good but 
I did not know just how to carry it 
out. 

“What we eventually did was to 
locate a tract of land over in the 
newer section of Brooklyn which 
seemed exactly adapted to the pur- 
pose. Here on the outskirts where a 
salt marsh skirted the harbor we 
bought three hundred acres, ordered 
in a 20-inch hydraulic suction dredge 
and put forty men to work on two 
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ten-hour shifts. In a short time we 
had filled in the tract to a point seven 
feet above mean high tide. 

“From the bottom of Shellbank 
Creek and other neighboring canals 
this dredge pumped 8,000 cubic yards 
of sand a day through a pipe line 
from 1,500 to 7,000 feet long. Al- 
together we moved 3,300,000 cubic 
yards of sand. To do this we dredged 
out a canal 145 feet wide and 1,700 
feet long which extended directly into 
the heart of the development and 
provided a beautiful water front. 

“Docks were installed to provide 
unloading facilities so that material 
might be received for: construction 
purposes. Cinder for the court soad- 


Houses are built on lots 34 feet 
wide and 5214 feet deep, and every 
alternate lot is left vacant to permit 
the purchaser of the adjoining prop- 
erty to buy it and put in a garden 
or a garage. 


ways was brought in on harbor scows. 
A cement block plant was built with 
a capacity of 4,000 cement blocks a 
day to provide the cement blocks 
used for the foundations of the houses. 
Nine hundred of these blocks were 
used in the foundation of each house. 
Water mains were laid and an inde- 
pendent water system was established 
which used a 100,000-gallon tank set 
on a steel tower 75 feet high. The 
Gerrittsen Electric Company was 
formed and high-tension electric wir- 
ing was installed. Next the section 
was graded and improved with road- 
ways and sidewalks. Meanwhile we 
were working hard on the plans for 
the houses. 

“The design of house which was 
at last accepted as the most practical 
used everything in stock sizes where 
it could be made in large quantities. 
Sashes, doors, casings and other sec- 
tions of the building were all of stand- 
ard size. We worked intensively on 
our plans until to-day we have pro- 
duced a standardized type of house 
which utilizes all the building materi- 
als without waste. It was a case of 

(Continued on page 46) 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


One of the most penetrating Washington political cor- 


respondents thus heads a column: “Will Al Smith Pick 
Owen D. Young In Spite Of His ‘No’?” One sentence 


reads: “It is not easy for him to find anyone else who 

makes quite as much appeal to the 
Pe yey voters’ imagination as Mr. Young 
NO LONGER a i i is 
ANATHEMA does.” Think of that verdict con 


cerning a corporation giant, the 
head of one of the very largest industrial enterprises in 
the United States, so large, indeed, that it has sometimes 
had hurled at it the epithet “Electric Trust” by misguided 
politicians. Could you imagine a corporation magnate 
having been named twenty years ago or even ten years 
ago as the most popular vote-getter in his home State? 
Twenty years ago trusts and those controlling them were 
distrusted, feared, despised. They have improved on bet- 
ter acquaintance. Big corporations compare creditably 
with the majority of people composing the nation; indeed, 
their success suggests at least some superior qualities. 
“Honesty is the best policy,” is no longer accepted by Big 
Business. “Honesty is the only policy,” is now recognized. 

Curiously, another man identified with a very powerful 
institution has been mentioned frequently of late for high 
political honors, namely, Dwight W. Morrow, partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Company. Try to imagine a Morgan 
partner having been boomed for political distinction twenty 
years ago! 

Incidentally, I question seriously whether Mr. Young 
or Mr. Morrow has the slightest political ambition. They 
are both extraordinarily able but both are also extra- 
ordinarily modest. They feel they are doing useful work 
where they are, whereas many careers are wrecked on the 
stormy ocean of politics. 

* * * 

A friend took me to his golf course on Saturday after- 
noon. Many players were getting ready to tee off. At 
every step he was greeted most cordially by fellow-mem- 
bers. Whenever we came within hailing distance of other 


players on the course, there were 
A SUGGESTION 


GATHERED warm salutations and vigorous wig- 
= mS ‘jin wagging of recognition. On our re- 


turn to the club-house the whole 
atmosphere rang with hearty friendliness and sociability. 
I came away with this thought: Why can’t we have in 
office and factory and store far more of the brotherly 
spirit which abounds on the golf course, on the baseball 
field, at the club, in the lunchroom, at employees’ outings 
and entertainments? Wouldn't we all be better ff, 
wouldn’t we all be much happier, if we infused into all 
our business intercourse the same courtesy and considera- 
tion and cordiality we infuse into our social intercourse? 
After all, is not business merely a means to an end, that 
end being the progress, the wellbeing, the happiness of 
the human ace? At Christmas something of the ideal 
spirit widely abounds. Would it not be possible for us, if 
we all conscientiously tried, to maintain a generous meas- 
ure of the Christmas spirit throughout the whole year? 


A resourceful salesman called upon an elderly merchant 
and tried to sell him something new. The merchant showed 
scant patience. Finally, he snapped, “What was good 
enough for my father is good enough for me.” The 
salesman looked at him critically 


YoU BE from head to foot. “Isn’t there 
WEARING : oe 
A FIG LEAF? something wrong with your dress? 


he asked. The merchant glanced 
himself over and replied, testily, “What do you mean?” 
“Shouldn’t you be wearing a fig leaf?” asked the sales- 
man, smiling. The merchant got the point and the sales- 
man got the order. This, from Herbert N. Casson’s 
“Efficiency Magazine,” may stir you into useful action: 


At the opening of the Business Efficiency Exhibition a very 
striking statement was made by Mr. Thompson, of the Wood- 
stock Typewriter Company: 

“Red tape is efficiency gone stale.” 
three words—“efficiency gone stale.” 
tion. 


Efficiency, as we sometimes forget, is a progressive thing. 
It flows on and changes, and we must keep up with it. What 
was good ten years ago is entirely worthless to-day—how 
few business men are aware of that. We-must keep our effi- 
ciency fresh—up-to-date. 

That is what the Prince of Wales was trying to say when 
he opened the British Empire Exhibition last February. 
“British manufacturers and traders,” he said, “must keep al- 
ways on the alert, on the qui vive, with their eyes skinned 
for opportunities.” 

What was efficiency in 1890 is red tape in 1926. 

In this changing world there is nothing that lasts for ever. 
What’s more, the thing has become harmful. Nothing is 
more tasty and nourishing than a fresh egg; and nothing 
is more worthless than a rotten egg. See if your efficiency 
is fresh or stale. 


There you have it in 
That is a perfect defini- 


. @: 


Use your head in handling machinery, your heart in 
handling men. 


* 2 « 

The French Finance Minister has announced a plan to 
have a body of recognized authorities, absolutely free from 
politics, probe the nation’s financial and taxation prob- 
lems to the very bottom and draw up a solution. Politician 

after politician has shirked the stern, 


a drastic measures necessary to raise 
caem keene France from financial chaos by im- 

posing and fearlessly collecting ade- 
quate taxes. Cowardice has been conspicuous. Instead of 


boldly embarking upon the major surgical operation nec- 
essary to cure the nation’s deep-rooted malady, one poli- 
tician after another has not dared to go beyond offering 
pills, more or less sugar-coated. Perhaps by having recog- 
nized economists prescribe the correct cure, there will 
evolve a political group bold enough and powerful enough 


to apply it. Continued cowardice could end in nothing 
but ruin. 


* * * 


The man who doesn’t walk straight arrives at the 
end of his journey pitiabby marred. 


* * * 


“You never know what you can do until pressed.” Why 
wait until pressed? 
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A business not properly controlled is as dangerous as 
electricity not properly controlled. Control is more feas- 
ible in certain industries than in others. For example, a 
rubber manufacturer tells me that control in that industry 

isn’t flexible, mainly for the reason 


TOL that raw material, which costs any- 
ESSENTIAL where from $1,000 to $1,500 a ton, 


has to be contracted for six months 
before the finished product is sold. A boom may change 
to acute depression in a few weeks, yet the high-priced 
raw material continues to roll in and to accumulate ruin- 
ously. A letter received from a high executive of one of 
our standard automobile companies reveals how thor- 
oughly control can be exercised and is exercised by his 
organization. These extracts may contain suggestions 
for other manufacturers: 
We conduct operations as far as possible on the hand-to- 
mouth basis. We have established some wonderfully fine pro- 
cedures in the operation of the corporation business, and the 


procedure followed in determining sales index, checking up 
on sales and production, is a most finely controlled system. 

From past experience we have determined the sales value 
of each calendar month in percentage of twelve months’ sales, 
and when a year’s sales index is determined, then by the 
percentage we determine the sales index for each calendar 
month. Total desirable stocks of cars unsold, that is every 
finished car in the hands of manufacturer, distributors, branches 
and dealers, are determined for each month in the year, pro- 
duction schedules are laid out based upon the sales indexes 
for the year, months and the monthly stocks, orders and 
forward commitments for materials are closely guarded and 
restricted, and actual sales, i.e., deliveries of cars into the 
hands of users, are closely followed and checked with the 
monthly sales indexes above mentioned, and whenever there 
is any variation worth noticing between our estimates and 
actualities, sales indexes and production and orders and com- 
mitments for material are readjusted. - 

We absolutely have our finger on the pulse of all of the 
above every minute and thus it is, to all intents and purposes 
and requirements, a hand to mouth proposition. Our control 
is so close that a couple of years ago when we were manufac- 
turing at full tilt and found it desirable to cut production in 
half, our inventories immediately ran down instead of up. 
This situation is watched so closely that I don’t think it is pos- 
sible for it to get out of hand. 


Many business organizations have not yet awakened to 
the fact that getting information is almost as important 
as getting orders. The executive here quoted is not 
ashamed to admit that he follows with the closest atten- 
tion the news and the views Forses presents. 

* * * 


Some day I would like to write an outspoken article 
on what might be called business heresies. Some of 
my ideas on business practices are drastically differ- 
ent from those commonly accepted. For example, the 
now popular slogan, “The custom- 
er is always right,” is to my mind 
most pernicious. I would not 
dream of asking one of my em- 
ployees to admit being at fault when the other party 
clearly was the one at fault. To do so, would be ask- 
ing the employee to lie. Instead of going in for ad- 
vertising which brags, I would advocate modesty in 


BUSINESS 
HERESIES 


advertising. In social life we dislike those who are © 


always talking big about themselves and their af- 
fairs; don’t you think that people feel the same way 
about business concerns that always talked big about 
themselves? Nine of every ten business letters are, 
I believe, starkly poor. Instead of being stodgy, stilt- 
ed, cold, they should be cordial and conversational., 
Why should we write totally different from what we 
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talk? Salesmen and others often think it is smart to 
get in to see people by tricky ruses which amount to 
falsehoods. Instead of being encouraged, this should 
be forbidden by every self-respecting organization. I 
know a clothing store that repeatedly allows itself to 
be taken advantage of in the matter of returning things 
which have been used. The managers have told me 
that this policy pays. Fiddlesticks! Such knavery 
should not be condoned, regardless of whether to do 
so pays or not. Nothing should be regarded as “good 
business” which is not in accordance with good con- 
duct. Give others fair play, but insist upon fair play 
in return, regardless of the dollar and cents conse- 
quences. The right is more important than money 
or money-making. There is too much cowardice and 
not enough courage in our business dealings with 
others. 

Yes; some day I would like to speak my mind on 
this whole big subject. 


* * * 


God is human. 

= a 
Fortunes await those who will be prepared to cater best 
to the coming demand for articles embodying the highest 
types of American craftsmanship. I sense this incipient 
demand. The craze for foreign antiques is subsiding 


Man is divine. 


somewhat. Greater pride is now 
SG TO being taken in the possession of the 
CRAFTSMANSHIP : ° 
COMING? finest specimens of American art 


and craftsmanship. Things made in 
the mass no longer satisfy the fastidious among our rich 
and well-to-do. They are beginning to want distinctive 
articles. There is setting in a strong desire for the choic- 
est and the most exclusive in furniture, in tapestries, in 
other house furnishings, in automobiles, in radio cabinets, 
in watches and other jewelry, in wearing apparel, in book 
bindings, etc., etc. The maker of the costliest locks and 
other hardware tells me that he cannot meet the calls 
which have been pouring in upon him for the very best. 
There are not in this country enough highly-trained arti- 
sans to do half the work required. Curiously, he says that 
Prohibition has driven some of the most notable crafts- 
men back to their native countries. 

Mass production has contributed incalculably to the 
prosperity of this nation. But as taste improves, through 
travel and study, the craving for things of genuine merit 
and distinction will spread, and thousands of families now 
have abundant means to gratify this craving. Happily, 
there is developing a broader and deeper desire to encour- 
age modern American art and craftsmanship. The spirit 
underlying this is not snobbishness, which sometimes is the 
spirit underlying the desire to possess rare and exclusive 
objects. Patriotism, erudition, love of the beautiful, are 
the forces now fermenting. 

Having learned how to make a living, America is de- 
veloping a praiseworthy ambition to make something 
beyond this, something embodying genuine merit, lasting 
beauty, something breathing the life, the soul, of its de- 
signer and maker. 


*x* * * 
To become a heavyweight, acquire more light. 
* * * 


Criticism of others is self-flattery. 
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T: be thoroughly suc- 
cessful an executive 
must be popular. 

That wasn’t always so. 
When enterprises were smal- 
ler, when there were far more 
workers than jobs, when 
competition was less keen, 








How To Be A 


Popular Executive 


Well, the founder and head- 
and-front of this enterprise 
is of the third type. The door 
to his office stands wide open. 
There isn’t even an apology 
for a rug on the floor. His 
real office is mostly under his 











hat: he spends most of his 





when the character of a busi- 
ness leader was not at all known beyond his own com- 
munity, it was not so essential as it is to-day to stand high 
with one’s own workers and with the public. Slave-driv- 
ing then often was feasible and profitable. 

The modern enterprise of large magnitude cannot af- 
ford to have at its head a man disliked by the employees 
and distrusted by the public and by investors. 

Most concerns place a very high value upon their good- 
will. 

Five years from now and ten years from now a higher 
value will be set than is set to-day upon the amount of 
goodwill enjoyed by a high-up executive. 

How can an executive earn a maximum of goodwill? 
How can he win popularity? 

In the last ten years I have visited a very large num- 
ber of factories and plants and enterprises of all kinds. 
Often the president has conducted me through the works. 
Always I have made a point of trying to find out how the 
workers feel towards their company, which usually means 
towards the chief executive or excutives. What conclu- 
sions have been forced upon my mind? 


There are, broadly, three types of executives: 


First—The old-fashioned, ultra-dignified executive, 
who holds himself coldly aloof from the workers and 
rarely or never enters the floors where the sweating is 
done. 

Second—The executive who does not shut himself off 
from all communication with the workers, but who more 
or less frequently goes through all departments of the 
plant, yet always maintaining a serious mien, rarely ex- 
changing a word or nod of recognition with any of the 
workmen. 

_ Third—The executive who is greeted familiarly from 
ene end of the works to the other, who is hailed by his 
first name by old-time workers, who is affable and ab- 
solutely democratic, who talks about “my boys” and is 
regarded simply as a co-worker, one of themselves, the 
ablest and most popular of the company’s whole family. 

The first type is passing. Only old or elderly men, as 
a rule, preserve the master-and-servant attitude and de- 
mand the obeisance due an autocrat. A few veterans of 
this type are still to be found at the head of large enter- 
prises. But where such enterprises still are successful you 
usually find that under this type of executive there are one 
or two executives who do their best to get close to the 
workers and to enlist their loyalty. 

Much can be said for the second and the third types. 
Success often is won by both. 

The other day I was conducted through one of Amer- 
ica’s amazingly successful manufacturing concerns. It 
was started seven years ago with about $5,000,000 capital. 
Since then, without taking in $1 additional outside capital, 
it has made profits exceeding $56,000,000, and its assets 
to-day stand at upwards of $50,000,000. 


time out where the sweating 
is done, out where the machinery roars, out where the 
molten iron splashes and the sparks fly. His face and 
figure are familiar to every one of his thousands of work- 
ers. Many of them are on a first-name basis with him. 
He makes no attempt at maintaining “dignity.” If he 
gets in the way of workers pushing a truck, they let him 
know to get out of the way—and he does promptly, some- 
times with an apology. 

This man is Charles W. Nash, of automobile fame. 


I had a similar experience some time ago on a tour 
through the Buick plant with Harry Bassett, the presi- 
dent. He is “Harry” to hundreds of the men; he is con- 
stantly on his feet going from department to department 
of the plant; the men approach him and he approaches 
them as if there were not the slightest distinction in their 
status and, if he runs short of tobacco, he thinks nothing 
of asking an overalled workman to give him a chew. 

Executives of type Number One frown upon such 
methods. The majority of type Number Two question 
its propriety and some question its efficacy. 

My observation, however, is that this type Number 
Three is the most popular and inspires the best results. 

Whether many or any of the younger generation of 
executives will find it practicable to develop into type 
Number Three is uncertain, because the whole trend is 
towards larger and larger enterprises. Most executives of 
this type are men who rose from the ranks of the organi- 
zations they now head and who started when these or- 
ganizations were relatively small. Obviously, it would be 
a superhuman task for a youngish man to enter an or- 
ganization comprising thousands and get on a first-name 
footing with any large number of them during his climb 
towards the top. Yet, those who are made of the stuff 
which carries them to the top are accustomed to tackling 
superhuman problems .and achievements—if they were 
ordinary, if they were mediocre, they would not win their 
way to the top. 

Looking ahead, it would seem to me that it will become 
more and more important for a responsible executive to 
have the utmost goodwill of his work people, for the hand- 
writing on the wall indicates rather clearly that industry 
will become distinctly more democratized, that workers 
will gain a larger voice in determining their conditions, and 
that a chief executive who is not popular will be in danger 
of becoming a liability rather than an asset. In other 
words, the goodwill of workers is bound to become much 
more valuable as the industrial evolution now under way 
makes further progress. 


In my judgment we are only beginning to glimpse 
faintly—very faintly—what could be achieved were the 
loyalty, the eagerness, the enthusiasm of workers doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled. Far greater profits, I verily believe, 
will be garnered by improving the mental attitude of work- 
men than by improving machinery. Here is a gold mine 
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which has hardly begun to be adequately developed. Is 
it not significant that the British investigators recently 
here reached the conclusion that one of the main reasons 
why this country’s industrial enterprises were outstripping 
those of Britain was that much more pains had been taken 
and much more progress made by our employers than 
by British employers to cultivate the goodwill and arouse 
the ambition of the worker? 

Yes; we have made a start, but only a start. Will not 
the greatest progress in this direction be made by execu- 
tives of type Number Three? 

To be popular—and, consequently, in the highest de- 
gree successful—an executive, in addition to the funda- 
mental requisite of knowing his business thoroughly, must 
acquire a democratic personality, must not hold himself 
coldly aloof from his people, must win them over to re- 
garding him as a co-worker, one of themselves, and must 
develop the art of being hail-fellow-well-met with all ranks 
of his organization without thereby destroying his ability 
to maintain that measure of discipline without which no 
large organization can function efficiently and harmoni- 


ously. 
* * * 


To attain speed, train. 
* * * 


What is the greatest blessing labor-saving machinery 
brings to us? Labor-saving appliances usually are extolled 
for what they have achieved in cutting costs, in increas- 
ing output, in taking heavy burdens off the human back, 
in enabling this country to excel in 
mass production, in bringing within 
reach of every family a greater 
measure of life’s necessaries and 
comforts. All this is true, and it is not unimportant. But 
labor-saving inventions accomplish something incalculably 
more valuable. They have conferred on us all a priceless 
by-product, time, leisure. 

Our fathers, our forefathers slaved twelve hours or 
more, from sunrise into darkness, six days of the week 
and usually fifty-two weeks every year. Their children 
early were shackled to weary and wearing toil. There 
was little time for recreation, for travel, for mental im- 
provement. Life was work. To-day the eight-hour day 
is the accepted standard for workmen, and many other 
classes work less. The six-day week in many instances 
has given place to the Saturday half-holiday. Vacations, 
then rare, are now common. Recreation is enjoyed by 
nearly all and travel by millions of families. 

Our inventions of the last generation have brought to 
us abundant opportunity for mental improvement. No 
longer does the ambitious boy or youth have to read and 
study under a flickering candle after twelve hours of try- 
ing toil. High school and college and university doors 
swing wide open to him, or, if he must work by day, 
evening classes and correspondence schools are readily 
available. All the genius which has gone into cutting 
down human labor has resulted in that supreme by-pro- 
duct, time, leisure. 

Verily, the child of to-day and the youth of to-day are 
born into a world immeasurably rich in opportunity and 
into a land where opportunities are unparalleled. 


YOUR MOST 
VALUABLE 
BY-PRODUCT 


* * * 


Serve well and you won't have to be servile. 
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A go-getting youngish American whose energy and en- 
terprise and courage are earning him millions made a 
private talk to Wall Street bond salesmen the other day 
and here is one of his sentences: “Most of the complaints 
about poor business conditions come 
from salesmen and others who are 
either inefficient or lazy, or both.” 
Reflect a moment. Don’t you realize 
that this statement contains much truth? I know two 
salesmen connected with the same concern. From time 
to time I ask them how business is going. One always 
has a cheerful reply. The other commonly is gloomy. 
The first hustles every hour. He radiates optimism. He 
loves his work, and has unlimited confidence in his pro- 
duct and he joys in making sales, for he feels that he 
is doing the buyer a real service and favor. This sales- 
man’s earnings have more than doubled in the last three 
years. The other salesman is conscientious enough. He 
is not a shirker. He works nearly as long hours as the 
other. But he doesn’t go to it with the same fervor, the 
same zest, the same determination, the same confidence of 
victory. He is slow-moving. He wears a very grave 
countenance. He doesn’t think as quickly as the other. 
He can muster less originality in meeting buyers’ argu- 
ments. In short, he is less efficient. 

These two types exist, in varying degree, not only in 
selling forces, but all through the business world. The 
winner doesn’t waste his time complaining. He is too 
busy going after results. The other type is less busy 
pounding for results and, consequently, finds more time 
and inclination for whining. 

Weed out the latter and you will have a better func- 
tioning organization. 


DO COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT BUSINESS 
COME FROM 

THE LAZY? 


* *« * 


A loyal worker is worth at least twenty-five per cent. 
more than a disloyal one. Clearly, therefore, it pays to 
arouse enthusiastic loyalty. How can this be done profit- 
ably—profitably alike to worker and employer? One plan 

found practicable and beneficial is to 


5 grant all ranks of workers vacations 
VACATIONS i < i ith- 
may with pay. Let’s do a little arith 
metic. There are fifty-two weeks in 

the year. A vacation of one week would reduce the 


worker’s time less than two per cent. A two weeks’ va- 
cation would mean a reduction of less than four per cent. 
Suppose one week’s vacation were to increase the worth 
of the worker only ten per cent. and the longer vacation 
twenty per cent., the margin of profit would be very sub- 
stantial. Nobody denies that a respite from the daily 
round is restful, refreshing, invigorating, helpful to both 
body and mind. Considered, therefore, only on the dol- 
lars and cents basis, vacations are a good investment. But 
such vacations bring to employer and to the employee 
something beyond money, beyond efficiency, beyond even 
loyalty. They enrich the lives of both parties—to say 
nothing of the lives of the workers’ wives and children. 
They please those who give and likewise those who re- 
ceive them. They infuse into the lives of both sides a 
spirit not calculable in mere money. 

It is not too late to take this laudable, profitable step 
this Summer. 


* * * 


The big man gives others a leg-up; the small one doesn’t. 
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he HERE area few motor car manufacturers who have 
he | succeeded in building up a strong dealer body. Ofthese, 


. Cadillac is an outstanding example. 


ve 


c In the Cadillac distributing organization the refining 
process of time has done its work. Asa result, the Cad- 

“e illac is sold by one of the finest merchandising organi- 

oo fl zations in the world. 

sy ‘ bis 

ne In this day of keen competition, when so many factors 


enter into the merchandising of automobiles, the char- 
acter of the distributing organization is extremely 
important. The caliber of the Cadillac distributing 
organization is a sales asset of great benefit to Cadillac, 
it- and at the sametime it is the best guarantee and protec- 
tion to the public. 


Cadillac dealers are reliable, competent, successful 


in | merchants from whom to buy motor cars; they are sub- 
7 stantial, dependable vendors of service and supplies— 
a- . 

" men who have earned and are holding the respect and 
th confidence of their public. 

yn J 

b- } 

ly CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Why Cole Got One of Biggest 
Railroad Jobs in South 


ROLL-CALL of railroad 
presidents, with the jobs from 
which they started, would 

make it seem almost necessary for a 
boy who wanted to become one of 
them to start as rodman, section 
hand, brakeman, telegraph operator, 
or junior clerk. In the railroad busi- 
ness, certainly, a start at the bottom 
is no handicap. 

Whitefoord R. Cole, new presi- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville, 
had a handicap to overcome, how- 
ever. As a friend put it, he 


, By B. J. Duncan 


that it might not be accepted if ten- 
dered. 

Wherein the friends of Whitefoord 
Cole underestimated the man. His 
outstanding characteristic is a willing- 
ness to accept responsibility, to carry 
his share of the load. When the 
presidency of the L. & N.., involving 
heavier responsibilities, harder work, 
removal to another city, loosening of 
the closest personal ties, came to him, 
he accepted it as a challenge, in a 
sense, and began to put into ‘t ihe 


man as W. L. Mapother. As he 
passed through Louisville, on his 
way from New York, where he was 
elected, back to Nashville, a reporter 
for one of the Louisville papers spoke 
to him about “replacing” Mr. Ma- 
pother. 

“Hold on just a minute,” he said. 
“I feel about that like Thomas Jeff- 
erson did when he went to France as 
ambassador, following Benjamin 
Franklin. ‘I am not here to replace 
Dr. Franklin,’ he said. ‘No one can 
do that. I am just his suc- 





didn’t have to work. He 





could have been a cake-eater. 
His father was one of the 
great railroad builders of the 
South in the days after the 
Civil War, and was for 
twelve years, from 1868 to 
1880, president of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, the same position his 
son held from 1918 until 
elected to the L. & N. presi- 
dency. 

The elder Cole, however, 
had retired from active rail- 
road work by the time his son 
grew up to take a place in 
the business world. At his 
death the younger Cole was 
left a substantial fortune, de- 
priving him of the one in- 
centive that many of us have 
for hard work. After the 
sudden and tragic death of 
his predecessor, W. L. Ma- 


he was the logical man for 
the presidency of the L. & N. 
they expressed a doubt 
whether he would care to ac- 
cept it. His life had been 
built in Nashville. His home 








JAMES B. HILL 


Treasurer of the N. 
Cc. & St. L., and as- 
sistant to the presi- 


pother, while many felt that — who succeeds 
dent of that road. 












COLE 


Cole as presi- 


WHITEFOORD R. 


New president of the 
Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Mr. Cole 
resigned the presi- 
dency of Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. 
Louis to. become 


head of the L. & N. 


cessor.’ ” 

Upon graduation from 
Vanderbilt, Cole went into 
the iron business. Inciden- 
tally, he gained his first rail- 
road experience in the con- 
struction and operation of an 
eighteen-mile branch to serve 
certain mines and furnaces, 
a line which was afterwards 
absorbed by the N., C. & St. 
L. While the iron business 
remained his major activity 
he became a director of the 
N., C. & St. L. in 1901. Now 
there are directors and direc- 
tors. Young Cole was the 
kind that really studied the 
problems he was supposed to 
help pass on, made up his de- 
cisions and was _ perfectly 
willing to stand responsible 
for them. He was the same 
sort of director in the other 
enterprises in which he was 
concerned, too. An official of 
a bank in which Cole has 
long been a director told me 
the other day that he was the 
sort who never tried to pass 
the buck to the officers of the 














was across the street from 
the campus of Vanderbilt University, 
where he had graduated in 1894, and 
the president of whose Board of 
Trust he now is—and he gives gen- 
erously to the University of his 
money, of his time and of his thought. 
For nearly eight years, W. R. Cole 
has guided the affairs of the N., C. 
& St. L., most successfully. He was 
chief of nearly ten thousand men 
who were devoted to him in a sense 
not often seen in great enterprises. 
He was a friendly man, who put 
great store by his home, his friends, 
and his associations. All in all, it 
appeared that election by the L. & 
N., entailing removal to Louisville, 
would be such a personal hardship 


same sort of wholehearted interest 
and enthusiasm that have marked his 
career from the beginning. 

In his first public utterance after 
his election, made to a congratulatory 
and farewell luncheon in his home 
city, he spoke of the sense of respon- 
sibility that he felt—responsibility to 
the thousands of owners of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, to the 50,000 men 
who man the road and to the thirteen 
states served by its 5,000 miles of 
highly developed line. And that is 
the spirit in which he undertakes one 
of the biggest of Southern railroad 
jobs. 

Cole feels keenly the difficulty of 
following such a really great railroad 


bank, but was willing to do 
the work and take the re- 
sponsibility that real “directing” im- 
plies. 

Sixteen years he served as a direc- 
tor of the N., C. & St. L., gradually 
acquiring more and more a knowledge 
of the property. In 1917 he was 
elected chairman of the board. A year 
later he was elected president of the 
road, the position of chairman being 
abolished. 

That was during the Federal oper- 
ation of railroads, when W. L. Ma- 
pother was federal manager for a 
group of lines including the N., C. 
& St. L. The close relations between 
the two men during that trying time 
cemented an already strong friend- 
ship. 
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Gathering Rubber Latex 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany owns and operates the 
largest producing rubber plan- 
tation in the world. The com- 
pany’s properties in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 
acres with over 7,000,000 trees 
and — employment to 20,000 
people. 


Answering some Questions about 


the New “Sprayed Rubber” 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 

A—lIt is an entirely new form of crude 
rubber produced from rubber latex 
without the use of smoke or chem- 
icals. It bids fair to supplant the 
older types of rubber to a very large 
extent. 


Q— Who produces it. 

A—The United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Q— Where? 

A—At its rubber plantations in Suma- 
tra and on the Malay Peninsula, by 
means of a special patented process 
discovered by its technical staff and 
by means of special patented appa- 
ratus also designed by United States 
Rubber Company ‘technicians. 

Q—What are its advantages? 


A—Being produced without the use of 
smoke or chemicals, it is cleaner, 
more uniform in texture and has a 
higher tensile strength. 


United States 





A group of factory buildings on the United States Rubber Company’s 

antation at Kisaran, Sumatra, including four Sprayed Rubber Produc- 

ing Units. More of these plants for B ag are —— Rubber are being 
e Uni 


built throughout the Far East by 


Q—Is it used in building United 
States Tires? 


A—Yes. Millions of pounds of it were 
used in 1925, and more and more 
will be used all the time as new 
plants for producing it are com- 
pleted by the United States Rubber 
Company in the Far East. 


Q—Does the United States Rub- 
ber Company make Sprayed 
Rubber only from rubber latex 
from its own plantations? 


A—No. The Company considers that 
Sprayed Rubber is markedly super- 
ior to rubber derived from latex by 
the old methods. Therefore it is 
locating factory units for producing 
Sprayed Rubber in various rubber 
producing areas in the Far East, 
thus supplementing the supply 
made from the latex from its own 
trees. 


Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 








tates Rubber Company. 
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On March 1, 1920, the railroads 
were returned to their owners to 
operate and Cole started his active 
career as president of an operating 
line. There could hardly have been 
a more trying time to start. The line 
was below standard, physically. Its 
operating expenses had been doubled, 
under orders from the railroad ad- 
ministration, while demands for 
largely increased wages were pend- 
ing. Rates had been increased only 
about 25 per cent., so that there was 
almost a hopeless disparity between 
income and outgo. That was six years 
ago. The happier conditions of to- 
day are in no small measure due to 
the work of W. R. Cole. 

Cole soon took high standing 
among the ranks of the railway ex- 
ecutives, serving as a member of most 
important committees of their asso- 
ciation. This is the more remarkable 
when the shortness of his service and 
the fact that the N., C. & St. L. is 
not one of the major lines of the 
country is considered. In 1922 his 
handling of the shopmen’s strike on 
the N., C. & St. L. attracted further 
attention. Firmness, fairness, and an 
unshakeable determination to protect 
the rights of men who had been hired 
to replace the striking shopmen, were 
outstanding features of it. As a re- 
sult of his position and the measures 
taken, the N., C. & St. L. remained 
“open” and -handled the heaviest 
business in its history up to that time 
throughout the period of the strike. 

It will be“observed that his tech- 
nical railroad training has been brief. 
His general business and executive 
training, however, is broad and thor- 
ough. He has been general manager 
of iron mines, blast furnaces, coke 
ovens, and coal mines. He was for 
a time president of a gas company, 
and is a director in several other pub- 
lic utilities—and remember that be- 
ing a director means something with 
him. 

Had Successor Ready 


By inheritance and by training he 
has the mark of the true executive— 
the ability to use the technical train- 
ing of specialists, to co-ordinate their 
views and transmute them into the 
executive’s judgment that considers 
all the factors, and finally, having de- 
cided, to enlist their loyal and enthu- 
siastic support in carrying out the 
decision. It was the recognition of 
this quality in him, as well as his 
splendid record on the N., C. & St. 
L., which caused the directors of the 
L. & N. to chose him to fill the place 
left vacant by the death of Mr. Ma- 
pother. 

Another indication of Mr. Cole’s 
executive sense is the fact that he 
had his successor ready. Just as Mr. 
Mapother stood ready to take up the 
work of the late Milton H. Smith, so 
James B. Hill, treasurer of the N., 
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The Banker Trusted Ballard 
By Charles Abbott Goddard 


66 WIM” Ballard of Oakland, 
California, operates a num- 
ber of busy hat stores in 

that and near-by cities. He is 
well known and his success is to 
be envied. Yet, few people know 
that when Ballard started a few 
years ago he had, in addition to 
his nerve, only a week’s salary— 
$35—as his capital. He did much 
of his work himself. He used va- 
rious stunts to get people’s atten- 
tion, working at the business dur- 
ing the day and planning or pre- 
paring his advertising at late hours 
of the night. 

His industry tended to start the 
trade coming, but, as he was grow- 
ing too fast for the capital he ac- 
cumulated, he had visited a banker 
for the purpose of securing finan- 
cial aid. Frankly, he had not 
much in the way of substantial 
assets; but he did have an earned 
reputation for hard work, busi- 
ness ability and honesty. 

With a frankness that had no 
four-flushing or clever methods 
connected with it, Ballard laid his 
problem before the banker. He 
also told him of every detail of 
the business. Although it would 
have hurt the pride of some busi- 
ness men, this hatter did not hesi- 
tate. Then he waited for the 
banker’s decision. 

“T’ll keep these memoranda be- 


fore me,” said the banker and 
make a decision by to-morrow 
morning—you know it is not I, 
but the stockholders and patrons 
of this bank that have the money. 
See me in the morning.” 

“Well, anyway, he didn’t turn 
me down flat,” Ballard said to 
himself as he left the office of the 
banker. 

In the morning he visited the 
banker, somewhat anxious. 

“Well, Jim, we'll let you have 
the money,” the banker said. 

“You will?” Ballard was some- 
what surprised. 

“Yes, and I’ll tell you why,” the 
banker answered. “A man hon- 
est enough to present such an un- 
promising statement of his busi- 
iness as you have deserves it. It’s 
the worst statement I ever had 
put before me by a loan-seeker.” 

From week to week Ballard 
conferred with the banker. He told 
him how things were going, 
whether they were good or bad. 
He secured advice and encourage- 
ment that were worth much more 
than the initial loan. He succeed- 
ed. And to-day he is as frank 
with a banker as with a physician. 

“The best that you can get by 
lying to a banker is not as much 
as the worst you can get by tell- 
ing him the truth,” is Ballard’s 
motto. 








C. & St. L. and assistant to the pres- 
ident, was ready to step into Mr. 
Cole’s place. 

The career of the new president 
of the N., C. & St. L. is in many 
ways. a contrast to that of his prede- 
cessor. Born 47 years ago in Spen- 
cer, a litle town in the Tennessee 
mountains, he conceived a love for 
railroading from the first day he saw 
a tiny tin-pot engine on the new line 
built through the town of Doyle, 
where his family had removed. He 
hung around the depot, learned teleg- 
raphy, did odd jobs and then, at 16, 
went off to Nashville to George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. He grad- 
uated there three years later, but re- 
turned to his first love and got a job 
as relief agent at Bon Air, a station 
on Cumberland Mountain, at the 
munificent salary of $15 a month and 
board. 

There was nothing spectacular 
about him—but he was a tip-top re- 
lief agent. Pretty soon he had a reg- 
ular job as an agency clerk at Sparta. 
Two years later he became a clerk 
in the office of the superintendent of 
that division, at Tullahoma, Tennes- 
see; and, in another two years, he 
went into a similar position in the 


office of the division superintendent 
at Nashville. Two years later he was 
in the treasury department, where he 
remained eleven years, rising to a 
chief clerkship and becoming assist- 
ant secretary. When Mr. Mapother 
was federal manager he chose young 
Hill to be chief clerk in his office, 
and when Mr. Cole took over the 
reins in 1920 he retained him in the 
same position. His first official title 
came to him only four years ago, 
when he was elected to the positions 
he held at the time of his. elevation 
to the presidency. 


Fair-Play for All 


The secret of Hill’s promotion is 
in the man himself—quiet, modest, 
simple, unassuming, always willing to 
do the job in hand with all his might, 
at the same time studying its wider 
aspects and getting ready, uncon- 
sciously, for the next job. Like Mr. 
Cole his sense of fair-play, of honor 
and of responsibility to owners, em- 
ployees and public is dominant in his 
character. Like him, too, he is a 


friendly man and may be relied on 
to carry on the policies that have 
made the N., C. & St. L. known as 
a “home folks” railroad. 
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Phillips and Magee were strolling on the boat deck. 

“Tm hearing a lot about your company these days”, remarked Phillips. 
“The current gossip says you’ve taken a big step ahead in this last year. How 
did you do it?” 

“You've asked for a large story. For one thing, we adopted a more 
forward-looking attitude toward the business. We are advertising more. We 
watch details more. We try to look at ourselves through our customers’ eyes.” 

Naturally Magee believed in fine writing paper. It would be an injustice 
to him to suggest that he spent all his working hours thinking deeply about 
stationery. But he did make an effort to see his firm through his customers’ 
eyes. It was an illuminating experience. Immediately he made an issue of 
good paper for general correspondence, and won a victory. 

Ask your purchasing department to ask your printer, Lithographer, die stamper, 


or stationer for estimates on Crane’s Bond No. 29 with envelopes to match. 








CRANE’ 3S: 2.07 ND 


IT HAS A SPONSOR 


Good stationery is made out of rags—all rags. The better the rags the better the paper. Crane’s Bond is made out of all new 














white rags, by people who have made the finest writing paper for 125 years, by people whose whole-hearted desire to make the finest 


paper has given the name “‘Crane’’ the high esteem of large corporations, financial institutions and twenty-two governments. 


CRANE & COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Engineers Who Have Be- 
come Top-Notch Executives 
(Continued from page 12) 


which to base his decisions. 

“But there is one characteristic 
we engineers have to fight in our- 
selves, and that it the natural sci- 
entific desire to treat the problem 
from the technical side. It is here 
the executive should dissociate 
himself from his engineering 
training. The engineering mind 
has the angle of offering some- 
thing for sale along certain desig- 
nated lines, whereas the exec- 
utive must act as a judge who visu- 
alizes the plan in its entirety and 
includes outside matters and their 
effect on his decision. In other 
words, he must get away from his 
thought of it as an engineering 
problem and regard it as a great 
forward looking movement of 
which he is a part. It is in the 
breadth which engineering gives 
to his vision that the executive 
finds one of his most valuable as- 
sets.” 


I went to Charles A. Stone, of 
Stone & Webster, that dean in the 
field of construction engineering, 
for some word as to what the 
future holds for those men who 
are to make engineering their life 
work. Nowhere in the world, I 
venture to say, does there exist 
another organization which exact- 
ly parallels that of Stone & Web- 
ster. Its physical objective is con- 
struction projects, but its slogan 
might well be “We Build,” for its 
every move, whether phychologi- 
cal, financial, or physical is of a 
constructive character. 


Need for Technicians 


“We tested out the first alter- 
nating current generator built in 
this country,” said Mr. Stone. “We 
also built the first large power 
transmission plant in the East, at 
Cumberland Mills, for S. D. War- 
ren & Co. From the first we have 
always been interested in trying 
out and extending the electrical 
transmission of power. 

“From the earliest days we have 
watched with intense interest the 
amazing development of electricity 
and its application to practical 
uses. Without question it has 
progressed more rapidly than any 
of the applied sciences. The last 
ten years has marked an individual 
advance which is staggering when 
you stop to consider what has 
been accomplished and this devel- 
opment has been entirely due to 
the great progress in engineering 
methods and research. 

“Here in America the applied 
sciences are being rapidly recog- 
nized as vital to the progress of 
the country from an industrial 


standpoint, and it seems to me that 
every young man should have a 
knowledge of their fundamentals. 
We are in the midst of a great for- 
ward movement which necessi- 
tates the quickening of all our en- 
ergies, both mental and physical, 
if we are to compete with other 
countries and maintain our place 
in the world, and the coming gen- 
eration of engineers are going to 
take up the work and push it for- 
ward. 


“Day by day we hear of greater 
progress in the use of the radio, 
of increased distance in the trans- 
mission of high tension power, of 
new developments in aeronautics, 
of the utilization of heretofore 
largely ignored natural energies, 
such as the greater development 
of hydroelectric power and the use 
of the air. Many natural forces 
are still comparatively unharnessed 
and are waiting for that greater 
development which our young 
engineers are going to bring to 
them. We talk of our tall build- 
ings, but they are going to be 
taller. We boast of our enormous 
power houses, but they are going 
to be larger. We speak of super- 
power, but currents are going to 
be far greater, and all of these de- 
velopments are going to depend on 
the stamina of our coming race of 
young engineers. 


Enormous Possibilities 


“Power is the economic heart 
blood of the country. Machines 
are merely mediums for its appli- 
cation. The economical manufac- 
of power and its economical and 
efficient distribution are the foun- 
dation stones on which our indus- 
trial structure is being built. 


“All this means more engineers, 
better engineers, engineers who 
can carry on the work we have al- 
ready started. Men who can build 
on our visualization and reach up 
higher. Men who can start with 
the results of our research and 
forge ahead to new enterprises. 
The air is still an almost uncharted 
field. 

“What opportunities lie ahead in 
engineering? Possibilities so great 
that it staggers man’s imagination 
to think of them.” 





You don’t have to preach honesty 
to men with a creative purpose. Let a 
human being throw the energies of 
his soul into the making of some- 
thing, and the instinct of workman- 
ship will take care of his honesty.— 
Walter Lippman. 


* * * 


If you will work for others as 
you would like others to work for 
you, you'll never be out of a job. 
—William Feather Magazine. 
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The Other Side 


Editor, Forses: 

Reference is made to an article 
appearing in Forses Magazine on 
December Ist, 1925, as follows: 
“Building New Industries with Oil 
—and Applied Science,” by William 
A. McGarry. 

I quote you as follows from this 
article: “Take the Liberty Motor, 
for one example. Under prolonged 
flights it generates such high tem- 
peratures as to break down the 
finest of mineral oils. During the 
World War much of its pheno- 
menal performance record was 
made on a castor oil combination 
built up in the Kellogg Labora- 
tories against seemingly insuper- 
able obstinacies of nature.” 

According to data before me 
from excellent authority, this 
statement is somewhat erroneous. 

As an official of a corporation 70 
years old, which has manufactured 
pure petroleum lubricating oil 
which the U. S. Government has 
used in Liberty Engines with pro- 
nounced success, I am bringing 
this issue to your attention with 
the thought that it might merit 
your personal investigation. 

I suggest that the readers of 
your excellent magazine be set 
right on this question. 

(Signed) T. A. Peck, 
Chief Engineer 
Pierce Petroleum Corporation. 





“Be a Star” 


OW gloomy the day seems 
when the clouds cover the sky, 
and how dark the night when the 
stars are hidden by black clouds! If 
you happen to be out on such a night 
of darkness, you know how you wel- 
come the appearance of just one star. 
In a poem, it says: “Be a star in 
somebody’s sky.” The faces round 
about us in life, at home, at school, at 
our work, form a sky at which we 
must look all the time. How glad we 
are when we see one of those faces 
smiling, how good it makes us feel, 
and how soon we find ourselves with 
the same kind of smile! So we should 
remember that we may be such a star 
of brightness for those with whom we 
live and work each day.—Selected. 


* * * 


Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up; labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. 
Luck lies in bed, and wishes the post- 
man would bring him the news of a 
legacy ; labor turns out at six o’clock, 
and with busy pen or ringing hammer 
lays the foundation of a competence. 
Luck whines; labor whistles. Luck 
relies on chance; labor, on character. 
—Richard Cobden. 
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Firestone Tire 


Are Better 


Of direct and definite influence on the success of Firestone dealers 
are the company’s resources and facilities which keep Firestone 
tires better. 


The Firestone buying organization in the primary markets insures 
the most uniform quality and highest grade raw materials. Ex- 
tensive laboratories are maintained with a large staff of research 
engineers. These specialists design the best tire construction, as well 
as machinery to produce tires of greatest strength and durability. 
(The Balloon Tire is a development of Firestone engineers). 


Through the progressiveness of the Firestone organization with its 
14,000 stockholder employees, Firestone Dealers are assured of the 
utmost in tire values—Most Miles per Dollar. This is, of course, a 
major factor in building up public good will for Firestone—attracting 
an ever increasing percentage of the most desirable trade, which, once 
gained is never lost. 













Firestone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 


SI NTS 
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the world, there 


minutes fiat. 


on the road. 


There are many 


crossing 
crossings also. 
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He says if any does 
will go out and beat that again with 
his Rickenbacker Eight. 
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Rickenbacker Is 


Invincible 


When Cannon Ball Baker 
waiting nearly a year 
some other driver in some other car 
. . . to equal his Detroit-Chicago 
Rickenbacker road record 
then went out and beat it himself 
. . . by more than half an hour 

he proved again that, in all 


after 
for 


° 2 e 


is no other car of 


such power, speed and stamina. 


In a Rickenbacker Vertical-8 this driver 

covered the 270.5 miles in 4 hours, 53 
This was done after 
midnight—so as to imperil no others 


sharp right-angle 


turns—numerous viaducts abruptly 
railroads — many grade 


Baker believes that no other driver in 
any other car can equal this record. 


then he 


It’s a satisfaction to be able to offer such 
a car to one’s clientele. 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Rickenbackers are made in “Sixes” and “Vertical Eights”—all popular body types— 
prices range from $1495 to $2595—f. o. b. Detroit, plus tax. 
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Your Money—How to Use It 
as a Corporation Would 
(Continued from page 17) 


in eighteen years, when the chil- 
dren will have become self-sup- 
porting and he can expect to re- 
tire, he will be able to do so with 
enough to keep himself and wife 
comfortably. 

“And I know a carpenter, fifty- 
five, who is married and has three 
children. His average yearly in- 
come for the past ten years has 
been about $2,600; prior to the 
war it was about $1,200. He has 
in savings $12,000, owns a_ two- 
family house with a market value 
of $19,000, in which his equity is 
$6,000, and holds a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy. He has ten years 
of the most experienced and pro- 
ductive years of his life in which 
to reach the goal of an accumu- 
lated competency. 

“Finally, I can cite the case of a 
certain cement worker who is 
fifty-two years, is married and has 
two children. Up to five years ago 
he was employed as a foreman for 
a large contractor and his average 
yearly income was slightly over 
$2,500. He managed to save each 
year not less than $400. Five years 
ago he branched out as a contrac- 
tor on a very small scale, and since 
then has not averaged more than 
$3,000. He has built a home for 
his family which cost him $13,000 
and added to that he has close to 
$10,000 in the bank. He has at 
least thirteen good working years 
ahead of him and will undoubtedly 
retire with ample financial inde- 
pendence for himself and wife— 
through this simple expedient of 
not letting his capital become wm- 
patred. 


Result Worth the Effort 


“I might detail innumerable in- 
stances, but they are only cumu- 
lative evidence indicating the prac- 
ticability of the plan of personal 
financial management suggested. 
Admittedly it calls for self-denial 
over a long period of years. It 
calls for a steady, consistent, pur- 
poseful effort. The temptation of 
lackadaisical methods and the lure 
of many present pleasures and 
luxuries must be resisted. But the 
goal is financial independence—the 
reward is heart’s ease and security. 
It can be won. 

“The foregoing has dealt with 
the proposition of establishing in- 
dividual independence on the basis 
of individual responsibility. It can 
still be objected, and with reason, 
that individual responsibility can- 
not be depended upon on a large 
scale; that, even admitting that 
theoretically it is financially pos- 
sible for a great number of wage 
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Tue electrification of industry has been an amazing spectacle 
—a wondrous development confined almost wholly to the few 
years which have elapsed since the opening of our present 
century. 


Since 1905 the electric power consumed for industrial use 
has multiplied by thirty. In the last ten years alone, it has 
multiplied six times. 

Such terrific expansion of an art means but one thing —stagger- 
ing progress in equipment design. 


In telephones, automobiles or radio receivers this perfection 
of equipment under pressing development may be more evident, 
but not nearly so vital to executives as the parallel progress made 
in electrical control for industrial motors. 


Even cogently motorized plants 
are often only partially efficient 


Too often the men of industry consider the electric motor 
alone the symbol of plant efficiency. True, electric power with 
its flexibility, its ease of control, has brought a new standard 
of operating economy. 


But motors by themselves are only brute force. The savings 


1915 


1920 1925 





Has electrical progress 


. co . “f / left your plant behind ? 


in labor that result—the savings that add substantially to in- 
dustrial profits—come through the proper use of motors. They 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 


Thirty years of engineering experience 
to show you the savings possible 


Cutler-Hammer engineers, expert in the application of electric 
power for greatest efficiency are ready to counsel with your plant 
men or consulting engineers. Their recommendations are based 
on more than thirty years experience. Either in the proper choice 
of new equipment or in the revamping of existing drives, the 
services of these engineers are at your disposal without charge. 
And the control equipment that they may recommend will pay 
for itself in increased efficiency! 


Too, you can be sure of the same high operation economy of 
equipment in which motor and control is incorporated as an 
integral part by the machine builder, by demanding Cutler- 
Hammer Control. The familiar C-H trade mark on all your motor 
control is the best assurance you can have that your plant is 
keeping step with electrical development. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLERgHAMMER 








Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Our Countrys 4 Great 
Industrial Area 





The Carolina Piedmont 


The Fourth Great Industrial Area of the U. S. A.—the 
Piedmont Plateau of North Carolina—possesses today the 
tremendous opportunities which obtained in New England a 
century ago, the Great Lakes Region 50 years ago, and the 
Mississippi-Ohio Valley area two decades ago. The Piedmont 
is today the work-bench of the South, where a beneficent 


climate makes brains, brawn, money, machinery and soil 
more productive. 


Men directing the affairs of great enterprises live here— 
enjoy all-year golf, all-year fishing, shooting, everyday motor- 
ing—because physical conditions make for an efficiency in 
business which gives them time to “live by the way.” 
Nationally known successes such as Vick’s VapoRub, Chester- 
field, Camel and Lucky Strike Cigarettes, Prince Albert 
Tobacco, Durham Hosiery, Hanes Underwear and others 
originated and still thrive in the Piedmont. 


Greensboro is the Capital of the 4th Great Industrial Area. 
Its engineers, bankers and business men have studied its 
structure and possibilities. Specific opportunities are await- 
ing development in agriculture, commerce and industry. You 
may have the benefit of their intimate study by writing for 
Book of Facts. Address Chamber of Commerce. 
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earners to follow this ideal 
scheme, as a matter of fact the 
vast majority would not have the 
foresight and steadfastness of pur- 
pose to carry it out. 

“This is true, as is also the fact 
that a vast number are not earning 
enough to save anything like the 
sum suggested above. There are 
only seven and a half million peo- 
ple in America all told, reporting 
incomes above a thousand dollars 
a year. Altogether there are about 
forty-four million persons actively 
engaged in gainful occupations in 
the United States; thirty-six mill- 
ion of them have incomes under 
$2,500, and the average for all 
those gainfully employed is esti- 
mated at between $1,400 and $2,- 
000. Great numbers of these, of 
course, are young people who are 
not heads of families and are 
really adding to the aggregate in- 
come of the family unit; but on 
the other hand a great proportion 
of these low wage classes are 
heads of families and are unable 
to save a competence under pres- 
ent conditions. We are concerned 
about their ultimate economic 
welfare. Therefore, we set up old 
age ‘pension retirement plans, 
group insurance and charitable re- 
lief as the solution. These meet 
the problem in part. 


A Great Social Task 


“It is my contention that there 
is a better, more democratic, more 
comprehensive solution—that it 
should be based on the assumption 
not that every worker must ulti- 
mately become dependent, but that 
there is a way to help him become 
financially independent out of his 
economic contribution to society 
during his years of productive ac- 
tivity. 

“The problem of finding this 
way is the great social task that 
confronts business and industry in 
America to-day. It is a big enough 
problem, with great enough 
promise of constructive results, to 
warrant the calling of a national 
congress representative of ll 
classes with the determination of 
working out a scheme of real co- 
cperation for the mutual benefit of 
both capital and labor. 

“It might be that a _ solution 
could be wrought out by adopting, 
on a mass scale, a system of capi- 
tal depreciation and reserves, such 
as I have suggested above, that in- 
dustry might apply such a plan to 
its human working elements just 
as systematically as it now does 
to its plants and equipment and 
that labor might voluntarily con- 
sent to some such allocation of in- 
dustrial income in place of various 
provisions now made. 

“Or some entirely different plan 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE — No. III GAS DISTRIBUTION 











Typical scene in natural gas field, with (insert) interior view of com- 
pressor station operated by Columbia System in bringing natural gas 
from its wells in West Virginia and Kentucky to supply its markets. 


In the distribution of gas Columbia System serves the homes and 
industries of an extensive area, including such cities as Cincinnati. 
Dayton and Middletown, Ohio; Covington, Newport, Cattletsburg 
and Ashland, Kentucky; Huntington and Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and adjacent communities. To meet the increasing demand 
from this densely populated and highly industrialized region, 
Columbia System maintains 2,334 miles of gas distribution mains, 
2,109 gas field and transmission pipe lines, 22 gas compressor sta- 
tions with pumping engines aggregating in capacity 61,740 horse- 
power—to serve 294,109 customers, who, in 1925, consumed 
47,495,616,000 cubic feet of gas. In addition to this direct distri- 
bution, 22,346,935,000 cubic feet were delivered to other public 
utility companies for supplying their local retail markets. 
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Natural gas is the most valuable and convenient of all fuels, but the 
depletion of many producing fields has resulted from unsound and 
wasteful distribution. Columbia System has safeguarded the future 
by plans for economic development of its reserves and is prepared to 
prolong indefinitely the supply of this very superior product to the 
communities it serves. 
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This is the third of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 
these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the 
PRESIDENT 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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FREE txecutive 
Executives 
A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 
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How to ‘Buy’ Profits 


A new form of wasteless advertising that 

sells those you want to reach—that builds 

and maintains good will—constant ‘results 
that cost but a few pennies a year 


UZZLED sales managers, seeking new and more effective ways to reach 
prospects, to keep old customers sold, have learned of a new way to do this 
double job with maximum satisfaction . . . with minimum expense. 


This new way is so simple that many will not credit it with the big jobs it 
can do. But you can’t ioak off results! Thousands of the biggest advertisers in 
the country, the most conservative and shrewdest business men, have proved 
this method with the utmost results. 

This new way is the Autopoint Pencil. You use them to advertise your busi- 
ness. Day after day, year after year, they stay where you put them—in the “yes” 


man’s hand—to be a constant reminder of the quality of your service or prod- 
uct, To build your sales for you. 


Beautiful “Balanced” Pencils 


Autopoint is so inherently attractive, not only physically but mechanically 
. .. it is so genuinely useful, so universally appreciated . . . that a man once 
given one will never give it up. 

Thousands of Autopoints have been used, in varying qualities and kinds, 


with firms’ names stamped upon their barrels, to carry the message of better 
sales results, of more economical advertising. 


MPANY’S NAME HERE 


* * * 


Autopoint is the only pencil made of Bakelite, the featherlight, Gibraltar-strong 
composition that comes in the widest range of beautiful colors and effects. 

There are no screw threads to break, no doubtful mechanism to jam. In 
fact, Autopoint exclusively uses a “one-moving-part” mechanism that is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed for the life of the pencil. 


Send the Coupon Now—for Yours 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every need. See them 
at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are invited to mail the coupon 
NOW for attractive Autopoint with their name stamped on it, and interest- 
ing new literature and price list. There’s no obligation. 


Learn NOW about this amazing new road to profits—a py d to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too costly for their businesses. 





Autopoint’s 3 Big Exclusive Features vd 


1 Cannot “jam”—protected by an exclusive 
patent. “The® Better Pencil” 

Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, lightweight ma- 
Fg aos Roget syle any wg AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


3 But one simple moving part. Nothing 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
complicated to go wrong. 








NY For Executives Onl 
: 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. Y 
: “iS , : 
i Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, your 


business-building gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamping, and 
full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 


' 
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might be more feasible. But what- 
ever plan might result I am con- 
vinced that there are certain fun- 
damental principles which should 
be woven into it. One is that in- 
dividual responsibility and _ eco- 
nomic free-will must be main- 
tained and stimulated and that 
compulsion, paternalism, and elee- 
mosynary methods must be kept 
out of it. If they are not, there 
would be no real financial inde- 
pendence as the economic goal for 
workers. Another basic principle 
should be that, wherever the 
worker chose to work, his accum- 
ulated reserve against old age 
should not be jeopardized by 
change of employment; he must 
be given a vested interest in that 
accumulation with means _ pro- 
vided for continuing to increase it 
wherever he works. No plan would 
be acceptable that circumscribed 
the freedom of the wage-earner in 
any way. 

“My confidence that in America 
to-day there is potentially a good 
livelihood and a competence for 
all workers is based on the obvious 
abundance of our national re- 
sources and faith in the genius for 
economic organization of our peo- 
ple. There is enough wealth pro- 
duced in America to give a com- 
fortable living and financial inde- 
pendence to all if only it is right- 
fully distributed and sensibly con- 
served.” 

Many corporations have seen, 
as Mr. Knox sees, the desirability 
of enabling workers to have an 
old-age competence and have at- 
tempted to provide for that end. 
Many of these well-intentioned 
plans have resulted in tragic fail- 
ures. Union labor is growing res- 
tive at the spectres of aged pov- 
erty or dependence threatening its 
workers and has declared for state 
pensions as a defense. However, 
a better method has been devised 
whereby labor and capital can co- 
operate without government help 
to guarantee all workers against 
old age or other disablement and 
this plan, which is developing as 
a new movement among corpora- 


tions, will be described in an early 
issue of Fores. 





Yesterday is already a Dream and 
To-morrow is only a Vision but To- 
day well lived makes every Yester- 
day a Dream of Happiness and every 
To-morrow a Vision of Hope.—Qual- 
ity. 

*x* * 

He who boasts of being perfect is 

perfect in folly—Spurgeon. 
* ee 


Think as you work, for in the final 
analysis your worth to your com- 
pany comes not only in solving prob- 


lems but in anticipating them.—H. 
H. Ross. 
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INDIA Balloon tires too 
have outstanding advantages 
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SIX-PLY TREAD for on] 


wear and freedom from punctures 


The same development engineers 
ta who made INDIA the most favorably 


pad talked about heavy duty tire in 
at- America and produced the True- 
nd if Blue (HEAT-PROOF) Inner Tube 
ied have also designed a Balloon tire of 
vil- unusual merit. 

= An INDIA patented principle—the 
a six-ply tread with four-ply sidewall 
= —gives INDIA balloons the long wear 
a and freedom from puncture of high- 


od pressure cords with the flexibility 
and other advantages of balloons. 


Ip To fleets or privately owned cars, the 
ist INDIA balloon offers a combination 
nd of unusual beauty and big mileage. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


Steam Power Stations equipped 
for burning all kinds of fuel, 
Water Power Developments, 
Transmission Lines, Industrial 


Plants, Buildings. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN-BUILD J 


OPERATE 
FINANCE 






NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 38 So. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 





PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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Labor Girds Itself With Facts 
—and “Fool Strikes” 
Wane 


(Continued from page 23) 


enterprises. However, the Labor 
Bureau, Inc., is not in any way sub- 
sidized by any union group. They 
get what business they get just as 
any one who has a service to sell 
contrives to sell it. 

I have talked with some of the 
employers who have sat opposite to 
a group assisted by the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc. It just happens that the 
men I have talked with are up-to- 
date enough to prefer to do business 
with those who know where they are. 
Not all employers are that way, and 
some might not agree with the ones 
that I have seen. The employers with 
whom I have talked tell me that they 
have only respect for the work of the 
Bureau. They consider it fair and 
straightforward. On the side of labor, 
to be sure; but on that side with 
facts to support their position and 
not taking the position of “labor right 
anyway and always.” 


It seems to me that business men 
and employers should welcome the 
addition of such an agency as this to 
the field of industrial relations. Labor, 
informed, is surely better to deal with 
than labor, bullheaded and ignorant. 

Does not the thing go even further ? 
I can not believe, for example, that 
the railroad shopmen would have 
voted to cut their own throats in 1922 
if they had been properly advised— 
if they had had the facts. We have 
just had a year of very few strikes. 
Indeed, ever since 1919 strikes have 
been diminishing in number. In 1925, 
though the population of the country 
had enormously increased and though 
industry had expanded, giving the 
basis for many more strikes, the total 
number was lower than for any year 
since way back before the war. This 
beneficial change cannot be wholly 
attributed to better business and more 
employment. In fact, the history of 
strikes shows that strikes multiply in 
periods of prosperity. 

My own opinion is that labor is 
better equipped with the facts and 
that a good many “fool strikes” are 
not called, just because labor knows 
economic conditions better than it did. 
Certain I am that such work as that 
of the Labor Bureau, Inc., is a sta- 
bilizer of industrial conditions. 
Human intelligence is the same, 
whether it is labor intelligence or em- 
ployer intelligence. Given the same 
facts to work on, the reaction of one 
group will tend to coincide with the 
reaction of the other group. Surely 
it is better for these two parties to 
the industrial problem to sit down 
around the table and work out their 
problems on the basis of facts, than 
for them to start a fight. 
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BALLOON CORD 


. TIRES 


Speaking of 
Balloons 


BALLOON Tires, like certain 

bonds, vary as to the “interest 
rate.”” When you invest in Fisk 
Balloon Tires you are assured of the 
“highest interest rate’’ because 
these famous balloons will pro- 
duce the highest mileage, and 
give you full value on your in- 
vestment. 
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Fisk Balloon Tires are built by 


. a Company that for twenty-seven 
y ££ years has been giving the Amer- 
: HW ican public the utmost in tire 
‘  walues. 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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Send Now For a Copy of This-New Pamphlet of Ollutbentic 
Data Ofbayt Séittle Wherea Worla City HAD to Be 
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How much authentic, dependable, up-to-the-minute 
information have you about Seattle, Washington? 


In one generation Seattle has 
grown from an isolated sea- 
port to a city of 400,000, and 
has become the financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, transpor- 
tation, shipping and distribut- 
ing center of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is the chief 
port of America’s nearest 
gateway to the Orient. Its 
factories turn out $200,000,- 
000 worth of products an- 
nually. 


As industry and distribution 
decentralize, Seattle assumes 
a place of first importance to 
the manufacturer or distrib- 
utor interested in the Pacific 
Northwest and the Orient. 


Seattle asks merely that you 
inform yourself as to why 
Seattle is what it is today ; and 
whether or not it is the logical 
place for manufacturing 
plants, branch factories and 
distributing bases. 


If you are interested in knowing 
FACTS about Seattle dictate a re- 
quest now for the pamphlet: 
“Seattle, An Industrial, Commer- 
cial and Investment Opportunity.” 
If you desire information regard- 
ing any specific industry or as to 
a distributing base for the North 
Pacific region, mention it and re- 
ceive accurate data. Address 
Room 108, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington. 


Seattle. 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 
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Seashore Homes for Workers 
on Installment Plan 
(Continued from page 25) 


lowering costs through uniform mass 
production. The worst of it was that 
we could not deviate to gratify indi- 
vidual taste. 

“In buying our materials we take 
advantage of a sagging market to 
contract for enough to build as many 
as 1,000 houses. We then have the 
timber cut to the proper length at 
the mills, so that our workmen do not 
have to measure, mark, or cut it. 
When it arrives delivery is assigned 
to motor trucks, each of which car- 
ries certain designated material in the 
exact necessary order of construction 
and delivers it in rotation to the dif- 
ferent sites. The stairs are built by 
a specialist who makes them in lots 
of a gross or more. When the frame- 
work is up we turn in the plumbers 
and the electricians, interior work is 
completed and the houses are decor- 
ated. 

“It may astonish the reader to 
learn that 90 per cent. of the homes 
in this country are not centrally 
heated. At first we provided no heat 
in the houses except the kitchen range. 
Now we use pipeless furnaces and 
‘Arcola’ heaters. Houses are built 
on lots 34 feet wide and 52% feet 
deep, and every alternate lot is left 
vacant to permit the purchaser of 
the adjoining property to buy it and 
put in a garden or a garage. With 
this amount of space there are three 
families to every 5,000 square feet, 
instead of sixteen, which would be 
the amount under the new housing 
bill. 

“We found that one excellent 
method of cutting construction costs 
was to group the work in units. 
Houses were built in units of thirty 
each and thirty days from the begin- 
ning of the work on a unit the first 
house is completed, one more being 
finished ‘each day until the entire 
group is built. Excavation is carried 
on by means of tractors and scoops. 
Each tractor and scoop digs founda- 
tions for five homes in a day. Thev 
are followed by a gang of two ma- 
sons and two helpérs, who lay a 
foundation a day, using concrete 
blocks from the block plant. The 
cement floor is then put into the cel- 
lar and the lower part of the house 
is complete except for the inside fit- 
tings. 

“The houses were sold at from $4,- 
250 to $5,950, for the four-room and 
seven-room houses, respectively. Ini- 
tial payments ran from $350 to $450. 
according to the price of the house. 
Monthly installment payments are $40 
to $55 for the next five or six years. 
This monthly payment takes care of 
the interest on the first and second 
mortgage, water rates, and insurance. 
and the amortization of the second 
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mortgage. At the end of this period 
the owner has his house free and clear 
of everything except the first mort- 
gage, which varies from $2,000 to 
$2,750. Carrying charges then amount 
to about $15 a month. 

“We have always given especial 
attention to transportation, which is 
of vital moment to the worker. 
Wherever possible we locate near 
five-cent transportation. In the case 
of Gerrittsen Park we were obliged 
to go beyond the car limits to meet 
our requirements, so we provided bus 
lines to connect with the nearest main 
artery of transportation. Thev are 
routed to conform to the best inter- 
ests of the community and run at 
frequent intervals.” 

“But how about the fire hazard?” 
was my natural question as I looked 
at an airplane view showing the acres 
of small frame houses. 

Greve laughed. “Look at the re- 
serves of the fire insurance com- 
panies,” he said. “They will tell the 
story about fire hazards, including 
the frame dwellings. Also, we have 
high water pressure and our houses 
never run over two stories in height.” 

“How do you finance these devel- 
opments ?” 


Financed Out of Earnings 


“That became a business of itself,” 
answered Mr. Greve.- “We found it 
necessary to‘ organize a ‘subsidiarv 
company for that purpose, but we 
finance out of earnings. Our turn- 


over is very rapid and although it took. 


$1,500,000 in 1923 and $2,000,000 in 

1924 to finance Gerrittsen Park from 

the time the first foundations were 

laid until the first monthly payments; 

yet that covered only a period of two 

rege for the houses sold like wild- 
re. 

“In the Gerrittsen Park section ap- 
proximately 2,000 houses have been 
sold in the last two or three years— 
and all of them were sold on the in- 
stallment plan. ; 

“Every bit of social and moral 
progress centers and finds its best in- 
spiration in the home,” continued Mr. 
Greve. “No less a student of social 
conditions than Jacob Riis said, ‘You 
cannot allow people to live like pigs 
and expect them to develop into good 
citizens.’ To this I would like to 
add that the poor man has the same 
pride and morals as his richer neigh- 
bor and that it lowers a man’s opin- 
ion of himself when he has to take 
help from either his city or state, even 
in the form of model tenements. 

“The man who wants a home of. his 
own is going to make a self-respect- 
ing citizen and in buying a place of 
his own on the installment plan, he is 
investing money which would other- 
wise trickle away as rent. The more 
of this kind of men we can encour- 


age, the better for both city and 
State.” 














CTahat 
are the Banger Signals 
of Disease? 


“Most people think of death as coming from one of the great 
diseases—typhoid fever, for instance. But it isn’t these that do 
the real damage. It’s the hidden things that weaken your organs 
without your knowing it, till the test comes and you find your- 
self defenseless. It is, for instance, the abscess at the root of a tooth 
that manufactures the pus that injures the kidneys; the infected 
tonsils that discharge a pus that causes rheumatism; the little 
lump beneath theskin that someday changesintoa deadly cancer; 


the work that strains the weakest spot until it gives way.” 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


(ee EXAMINED 
e 





Most of the diseases which usually cause death at thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, and even later are preventable or at least can be de- 
ferred from a few to many years if proper precautions are taken 
in time. Well-tested scientific studies of groups taking thestand- 
ard physical examinations of the Life Extension Institute show 
a at eee of 53% in the death rate among impaired lives, the 
largest gains being made between the ages of forty and sixty. 






CET YOURSELF EXAMINED) 


The founders of the Institute believe that fifteen to twenty years 
can be added to the average life through yearly physical exam- 
inations and the practice of correct personal a Since 
the Institute was organized, over 400,000 men and women have 
taken its examinations. No medical treatment is given by the 
Institute. Back of the Institute's scientific policy is its Hygiene 
Reference Board of leading physicians and scientists. 





The Institute’s examinations are available at its head offices in 
New York City, Boston, or Chicago or in the subscriber's home 
town orcity. Write, telephone, or visit the Institute for further 
information and for its free booklet, “How to Live Long”, and 
other free books on health and hygiene. 


PEVEVTV EV eVeV en It is the first step that counts” 7SVSVSVEVEVEV EN 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 


25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: VANDERBILT 1494 


Send me, free of charge, further information about your health services 
and your free book “How to Live Long” and other reprints on health 
and hygiene. 


Name 
Address 
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forbes me~ 


A Life - Saver for Busy Business Men, 








This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius. Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleams, and other market specialists. 


have turned more optimistic in 

recent weeks although there are 
still some large obstacles in the way of 
business. The general attitude seems 
now to be that the unfavorable factors 
have been over-emphasized. The drastic 
decline in stock market prices during the 
spring months led to bearish sentiment 
in business circles but most of the bear- 
ish items that were feared have 


B USINESS sentiment appears to 


ation is indicated by smaller losses in 
unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


Steel Operations 


This concern is operating only mod- 
erately under 90 per cent. of capacity 
compared with 75 per cent. at this time 
last year. Independents are at about 80 
per cent. against less than 70 per cent. 


many cases figures are as much as 50 
per cent. above the totals of last year. 

In general, the gains in net operating 
railway income are again larger than 
the increases in gross revenue, showing 
that results of more economical opera- 
tion are still in effect. 


April Earnings 
When the final figures for Class I net 
operating income are tabu- 





lated it is estimated that the 





failed definitely to materialize. 

Although the “business 
slump” that has been the buga- 
boo of industry for the past 


Highlights in the News 


totals will show not only the 
best month thus far in 1926, 
but will eclipse that month 


few months may simply have ’ _ last year by about 20 per cent., 
been delayed, the general senti- Price Decline Is Checked........... 49 and probably also establish a 
ment is that the moderate fall- Rate Increase for Western Roads?.. 48 new “ee —— for the month 
ing off in business which has in railway history. 
thus far occurred has been Congress Is Kept After School...... 58 Loadings of revenue freight, 
chiefly a seasonal one such as Abd-El-Krim on a White Horse..... 59 as disclosed by the weekly re- 
was experienced last year and : : ports, also continue to run far 
also. in 1924. Less Demand for Business Credit... 52 ahead of corresponding weeks 
. ilway Profits at New High....... 48 in 1925 and are currently at the 
Declines Are Small Rai ; ay ° 8 highest on record for this sea- 
Such curtailments as have President Brings Down the House... 58 son. Total weekly loadings 
ae See pee and shee Fuel Rations for Britain........... 59 passed the million-car mark ear- 


trade and the motor industry, 
for instance, have been only 
moderate and might well be 
only seasonal letups which will 
correct the balance between 
production and consumption in 
a short time. 

And the disappointing vol- 
umes in retail trade and, to a 
lesser extent, in chain store and 
mail order sales, may be ac- 
counted for by the cold spring 


Honor Among the Shipping Board.. 58 
Al Smith and the Cloak and Suit 


lier this year than ever before. 
Latest figures show revenue 
freight loadings at 1,030,162 


Busi 54 cars, compared with 985,000 in 
TET OORT Pe det: abane seth, leak some aed 
The White Star Moves Slowly...... 56 — only 913,000 cars in 1924. 
err . > e million-car mark was 
Fighting for Life and Union........ 2 passed ia the week ended’ May 
Constables and Prohibition Agents.. 58 4 ne — Pra oct = 
Ly u ’ tJ t 7 ’ 
Railroad Wage Demands........... 54 nee 4 May 23, 1923, : The two 


previous years, 1921 and 1922, 











weather which has unquestion- 














ably retarded, if not reduced, 
public buying in the’ early months. 

Opposed to these unfavorable factors, 
railroad net income for April has 
set a new high record for that 
month and traffic of the large carriers 
for May and in more recent .weeks 
of June indicates still greater prosperity 
for those months. 

Bank debits forge ahead in their 
customary manner and are running 
not far from 10 per cent. ahead of 
corresponding weeks in 1925 while 
business failures have declined to 
materially lower levels. Volume of 
new building construction also con- 
tinues high and though there are 
let-downs going on in various sections 
of the country, the general figures 
are close to the highest ever recorded 
for corresponding periods of previous 
years. 

That curtailment in the steel industry 
is correcting the previous unstable situ- 


in 1925. Prices have rallied moderately 
and third quarter inquiry is better than 
had been anticipated. 


+ eenercenmarane 


Another New High Record for April. 
Freight Traffic Growing. Western 
Rate Hearings 
Although the weekly figures for car 
loadings on Class I railroads during 
April had practically assured a good 
month for the carriers and satisfactory 
gains over last year, the results for that 
month have exceeded most of the esti- 

mates by a considerable margin. 
Reports of the individual roads for 
April show almost uniform increases in 
both gross and net above such figures 
for the same month in 1925 and in 





Railroads 














failed to reach that weekly 
figure at any time throughout 
the year. 

Thus far in 1926 total carloadings on 
Class I systems have reached the high 
record total of 18,804,000 cars, a gain of 
nearly 2 per cent. over the figure of 
18,462,000 cars reported to date in the 
previous year, and an advance of 5% 
per cent. over the 17,821,000 cars loaded 
in the same period of 1923. 


I. C. C. Rate Hearings 


Resumption of the Western rate hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington has brought 
forth the usual conflicting statements 
and statistics regarding traffic, rates, 
crops, profits and so on, of the Western 
roads. The latter are fighting for at 
least a five per cent. increase in freight 
rates and are being opposed by the 
various state commissions of their 
territory. 

Figures presented to the board by 
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railway officials show that the Western 
roads fell short by $984,000,000 of earn- 
ing 534 per cent. on their property in- 
vestment during the past five years. The 
carriers claim that last year their rate 
of return amounted to slightly over 4 
per cent., but that in the previous year 
at was only 3.86 per cent., and in 1921 it 
was only 2.9 per cent. 








Prices 














Commodity Prices Show Signs of 
Recovery. Rubber Still 
Near Low 


G ENERAL commodity prices are cur- 
rently giving at least an indication 
that the long drawn out decline which 
has been in drastic progress since soon 
after the first of the year, has reached 
bottom. The stage may be only tem- 
porary but the feeling in authoritative 
circles seems to be that moderate recov- 
eries may be in order from current 


levels. 
Mo. Yr. 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..... 186.803 190.478 193.281 
Bradstreet’s ..... 12.8619 13.1055 13.3173 


The advances are thus far scattered 
and moderate. Weekly indexes have 
turned slightly stronger and latest figure 
of Irving Fisher’s index for 200 com- 
modities is around 153 compared with 
a low point of 150 at the close of April. 

Wheat, rye, coffee, sugar, livestock, 
petroleum and gasoline are among the 
list of most important commodities 
which have turned firmer in recent 
weeks. On the other side of the list, 
however, there are still a goodly number 
of articles which are tending lower, in- 
cluding corn, oats, copper, tin, cotton 
and rubber. 


Steel Prices 


After dropping to new low levels for 
the current year, average prices for steel 
and steel products have firmed up mod- 
erately although they cannot be de- 
scribed as strong. Pig iron has given 
way still further, with base prices quoted 
around $20 a ton, but steel bars have 
been advanced. $2 a ton to current levels 
of 2.20 cents a pound. Plates and shapes 
have ruled somewhat firmer also but 
posted quotations remain unchanged. 

Wheat has been ‘especially strong, 
chiefly, it seems, on the technical con- 
ditions operative in the old crop deliv- 
eries, which have stimulated late cover- 
ings by shorts in the old May crop. 
Prices generally have advanced about 6 
cents from quotations early in the 
month, despite at least satisfactory, and 
in some opinion favorable, reports on 
the winter wheat crop and the produc- 
tion of foreign countries. 

The other grains have accomplished 
little of note but Chicago markets have 
turned more attention to cattle and hogs 
recently which have developed surpris- 
ing strength on both foreign and domes- 
tic demand. Hogs have displayed the 
greatest advances, despite the low cost 
of corn feed, and have recently hit the 
highest levels quoted at this season for 
the past four years at top prices of 
around $15 in Chicago. 

The spring advances in crude petro- 
leum, gasoline and its, other refined 
products have begun and raised general 
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Dr. Christian F. Reisner 


Pastor, Chelsea Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New 


York City: proponent of the 
Broadway Temple, great 
American cathedral. 






Shirley Smith, 

private secre- 

tary to Dr. 
Reisner. 


keep him “one man” 


So he uses The Dictaphone to help him become 
four: minister, publicist, author and business man 


Read how Dr. Reisner keeps himself for 
the big things he alone can do—and 
realize that our coupon offer can help 
you get more done, too! 


NEW idea in churches! Self-support- 

ing, income-producing, a skyscraper 
church built by interest-paying bonds—not 
donations. Due mainly to the vision and 
energy of Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 


Combination church, social center, apart- 
ment house and hotel—The Broadway 
Temple will soon rear its lighted cross 30 
stories over the 400,000 people who live on 
Washington Heights, Manhattan. I1m- 
portant men in the financial world are back- 
ing this project—a tribute to the sound 
business ability of the pastor. 


Naturally, Dr. Reisner is a very busy man. 
The fulfillment of his dream of making the 
church a conspicuous building, with people 
living in it, means that his day is filled 


with conferences and visits. Then there 
are letters and publicity articles by the 
hundreds to write. “After hours” is the 
only time to do them—and The Dictaphone 
provides the only possible way. 


Everything goes right on The Dictaphone 
—letters, sermons, books, articles. His 
secretary, Miss Shirley Smith, sees that 
they are correctly transcribed. In fact, 
the letters and many articles are sent out 
without Dr. Reisner ever bothering to re- 
read them. The Dictaphone, he insists, 
means accuracy ! 


Miss Smith is charged with many impor- 
tant executive duties. In addition to tak- 
ing care of Dr. Reisner’s voluminous cor- 
respondence, she must see that the church 
magazine, the weekly “Announcer,” gets 
to press. “There is considerable research 
for me to do in connection with articles 
that Dr. Reisner writes,” she says. “I 
could not do a third of what my office gets 
done if I had to use shorthand.” 


DICTATE re THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 








What’s Wrong = ----| MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD | --7 
With Shorthand? Be Baty. 
1 Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City |! 

ee — . OI want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
oe ap Ron pete ; about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me , 
soon.” 1 FREE copy of your booklet, ““What’s Wrong With Shorthand?’ ; 
“eee he’s I am a Secretary 0 Executive 1) (Check One) 
“an o> pall 16 femme 1 O Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 1 
“Ten etthing tat 0 tell 1 to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 1 
hop.” 1 gation. 1 
= are madden- ; For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
That's gh!T’lshowhim , World-wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. , 
this trial offer right now. DO AEE EEE, OBI Sine A MM ae CAO ei Sin oe ret gt ae | - 
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SHREWD INVESTORS BUY HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN BONDS 








_ ~~ 
Just send us your 
name and address + 
for complimentary 

copy of the new edi- 
tion of this book. 


[a e 














income. 


682 Union Street 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Washington 


Pittsburgh 
Louisville 
New Orleans Birmingham 


Southern Bonds with 
Substantial Security 


ANKS, financial institutions and indivi- 

dual investors have profited for more 
than a generation by buying the highest types 
of bonds issued in the South. 


Peculiar factors of rapidly developing 
resources, and distance from centers of accu- 
mulated wealth, combine to place the well 
secured obligations of southern communities, 
corporations and building projects upon ah 
exceptionally favored plane. 


aldwell & Company is recognized in the 

best informed financial circles as a pri- 
mary source of the most desirable southern 
investments of whatever type,—bonds whose 
substantial security provides the soundest 
foundation for liberal and long continuing 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


Cincinnati 
Memphis Knoxville 
St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 
Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 


Chattanooga 
Jackson 






















Nashville, Tenn. 


St. Louis 
Greensboro 


Kansas City 











Marginal Trading 


We have published a Booklet con- 
taining a concise treatise and setting 
forth several general rules on this 
subject. It also briefly discusses: 


Advantage of Odd Lot Buying 
Cémmon Stocks versus Bonds 
30 High-Grade Listed Bonds 


Data helpful to investors is also given. 
Copy Free on Request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street New York 


























KANE, BROOKS & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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quotations to still newer high levels for 
the present year. Eastern factors are 
now quoting no less than 14 cents for 
United States Motor grade gasoline and 
general tank wagon prices are averaging 
nearly a half of 1 per cent. higher 
throughout the country than at this time 
in 1925. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks._ Yr. 
Latest Ago 

Wheat, Sept. ...0..... $1.35 $1.33 $1. 
COG, HOWE. os. ccandenn 77 79 1.18 
SE EE occnecetnes 41 42 47 
Cotton, Mid., Oct. .... 17.64 17.60 21.40 
BNE Sor satesacownseve 8.80 8.50 9.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.... wy * 19% 20% 
Sugar, Gran, ....s<0¢ i -056 058 
TS ES eee 22.50 22. 24.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. ...... 23.50 23.50 23.00 
SS er 35.00 35.00 35.00 
| SR Sa 7.75 7.75 8.75 
"ag ARRRE® eee: 13.65 13.80 13.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis .... 6.80 6.75 7.10 
rr rae 60.95 64.00 56.00 
Rubber, Spot ......... @ 46 49 63 


Coal and coke prices have given way 
somewhat further with spot bituminous 
below $1.90 for the first time since last 
year. Rubber quotations have recently 
recovered moderately but continue not 
far from the lowest prices for 1926 and 
are considerably under levels prevailing 
at this time last year when the rapid 
advance of 1925 was beginning to get 
under way. 

Only a few changes in motor prices 
have been announced recently but they 
are significantly, if not materially, lower. 
Raw sugar continues to display a better 
tone and refiners have also advanced 
their wares to 5.70 cents a pound, or a 
new high level for the current year. 
a 


Money and Banking 











Bankers Acceptances Firmer. Brokers 
Loans Show Signs of a Turn. 
Commercial Loans Down. 


B omerev is little new to report re- 
garding money rates in general and 
ease in most types of accomodation con- 
tinues. The usual frequent flurries 
have occurred in the call loan classifica- 
tion but rates of 5 per cent. are still 
short-lived and quickly sink back to the 
prevailing levels around 4 per cent. 
Rates for day-to-day accomodation have 
even been quoted as low as 3% per cent. 
but such prices are outside the Ex- 
change. ; 
Ruling 2 Wks. Ago Yr. Ago 
334 


‘0 Cc 


Call Money...... ioe 4 4 

60-90 days time...... 4 4 3% 
Commercial Paper .. 4 4 4 
N. Y. Rediscount... 3% 3% 3% 


Aside from the day-to-day changes in 
the call loan market, the only significant 
fluctuation in money rates has appeared 
in bankers acceptances. Bills on 60 to 
90 day maturity have shown a couple 
advances in recent weeks which have 
placed them on a basis of 3% to 3% per 
cent. The strength is explained as 
chiefly technical, however. Lower in- 
terest rates in the interior have led to 
selling of bills to dealers by the banks 
and the higher rates are calculated to 
discourage this tendency. 

After one week in which brokers’ 
loans turned about and showed the first 
advance since the beginning of 1926, sub- 
sequent figures have again turned to the 
prevailing downward trend, but the re- 
cent declines are small and establish 
more securely the feeling that these fig- 
ures have about reached a temporary 
level of stability. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 
g 
Forbes’ Newest Book 
= 
Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 
A by 
| B. C. FORBES 
and 
O. D. FOSTER 
y The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the interest of the last gen- 
‘ eration. A new and more marvelous industry and a new group of business giants 
. have sprung up to overshadow the old leader. The automotive industry, most pro- 
t digious development in commercial history, holds the center of our business picture. 
‘ You will find the causes for this astounding growth in the stories of the men 
d responsible for it. Here is a new school of business leadership—the school that is to 
t determine our business fortunes during the next decade. 
m The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods they have followed present a 
y series of word pictures of absorbing human interest, of practical value and of broad 
r. significance. 
r : 
d 
a Who These Men Are 
Harry Bassett - - - - Buick Motor Company 
| Roy D. Chapin - - -  =- Hudson Motor Car Company 
Walter P. Chrysler - - - Chrysler Corporation 
William C. Durant - - - Durant Motors 
Albert R. Erskine - - - Studebaker Corporation 
Harvey S. Firestone’ - - - Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
. Henry Ford os -« « Ford Motor Company 
Charles D. Hastings - - - Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Frederick J. Haynes - - - Dodge Brothers Motor Company 
™ John Hertz - - - - - Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company 
d ‘Edward S. Jordon - - . Jordan Motor Car Company 
, Charles F. Kettering - - - General Motors Research Corporation 
n- Alvan Macauley - - - Packard Motor Car Company 
a Charles S. Mott - - . - General Motors Corporation 
a- Charles W. Nash - - - Nash Motors Company 
ill R. E. Olds - - - - += Olds Motor Works 
he Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. - - - General Motors Corporation 
nt. H. H. Timken - - . - Timken Roller Bearing Company 
aa Walter C. White - - - White Motor Car Company 
ny John N. Willys - - -  -« Willys-Overland Company 
‘X- 
’ 
a Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 
: You never know a book until you have read it. Here is an opportunity of finding out 
‘ whether “Automotive Giants” is for you. Send for it. Read it for seven days; and 
in then return it if it does not satisfy you. Or, if you want to keep it, just remit $2.50 
7 as payment in full. 
re 
to a 
pe CONE Seemed ere re Fill In—Tear Off—and Mail Coupon Below ------------ - 
ave 
per FORBES MAGAZINE, gt (Ee Whee sa Dee See, eee 
“e 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| to All right! Send me one copy of “Automotive Giants of America.” I will read it for seven days and will then 
nks either return it to you, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
to 
I snsstisih:s vinsicny eect AVE ce ae ik +s Cad tc Reks WON INA ER, 108 a Sen Shas vntcnadachoccoce 
ers 
a“? SLT OEE LO SAAN Ne RET MER EEN Par, eh ve RROD TE ty eee ee eet 
ub- ee 
the 
“< CE ET ois Sa Sage Ss sede SUED be aN WES w ab vais cv 5bks obo bek decree boc kckces 
lish 6-15-26 
fig- 
Pary 
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“Fhe Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 

















The Nile and the Pyraimds. See also the beauty and charm of other Oriental lands 


$1250 Round the World 


including meals, accommodations and trans- 
portation aboard a Palatial President Liner 


You may go Round the World for about what it costs you to live athome. Fares 
range from $1250 to $3500 per capita for the complete world circuit, including 
meais, accommodations and a glorious 110-day trip. See Honolulu, Japan, China, 
Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, 
the Panama Canal and California. 

A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco (every two weeks from Boston and New York). 
Optional stopovers for two weeks or longer at any port. 


Luxurious accommodations. A world-famous cuisine. Commodious outside rooms. Anda service 
praised by seasoned travelers. Rear-Admiral E.B.Rogers, U.S. Navy, wrote, ‘My wifeand embarked 
on the Dollar Liner ‘President Van Buren’ from Marseilles. The voyage across was most enjoyable 
and the ship all that a good ship should be in staunchness and comfort.” 


Full information from any ticket or tourist agent or any office listed below. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 FifthAvenue, NewYork City : 177StateSt.,Boston,Mass. : 11 2 WestAdamsSt., Chicago, Ill. 
101 BourseBuilding,Philadelphia,Pa. : 514West SixthStreet, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ce Hugh Mackenzie, G.P.A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Shah 
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The latest report of lending banks in 
the New York district to the Federal 
Reserve Board shows total loans to 
brokers at $2,408,695,000, a decline of 
$71,500,000 from the previous week, as 
compared with an advance of nearly 
$26,000,000 in the week before that. The 
latest total represents a drop of over 
$732,000,000 from the peak figure of 
$3,141,125,000 reported at the beginning 
of the current year, and is the lowest 
level reached since these figures have 
been reported. 


Commercial Loans Down 


Recent figures of over 700 banks 
throughout the country which report to 
the Federal Reserve Board show some 
interesting and perhaps significant 
changes. Commercial loans of these 
banks, for instance, total $8,445,000,000 
in the last report, a decline of $53,000,000 
in a single week, seemingly indicating a 
smaller demand from industrial corpora- 
tions for general business activities. Of 
this drop, the New York banks account 
for $36,000,000 while the $17,000,000 bal- 
ance is reported from the interior insti- 
tutions. 

Loans on stocks and bonds show a 
small decline of about $8,000,000 for the 
week but total investments held came 
to a total of $5,699,000,000, or an increase 
of $29,000,000 in a single week. 








Labor and Wages 





























Oar Engineering Service 


“Rolls on Signal” 


At the sound of alarm the modern fire pumper with its courageous 
crew, noses out of the engine house and in the words of the fireman, 
“rolls on signal,” sirening its way full speed to rescue burning property. 
Clattering hoof-beats of dashing fire horses are heard no more. Today, 


even in the smaller towns, fire fighting is keeping apace with Twentieth 
Century advancement. 


The Engineering Department of this company, in its endeavor to 
prevent preventable fires, also “rolls on signal” at calls from clients. 
And when our Fire Prevention Engineers co-operate with you, it means 
a maximum of safety against fire hazards, plus in many instances—a 
lower insurance rate. 


In fighting flames, delay is dangerous. Likewise, in correcting 
potential fire hazards, no time should be lost. So we’re just waiting 
for a word to “roll on signal” for you. 











wt FIRST AMERICAN 
WB FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SI 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
ERNEST STURM, CHairnman of THE Boaro. 


PAUL L.HAID, Presrpenrt. 


“AMERICA FORS™ 


CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Major Offensives Continue Doggedly. 
N. Y. Cloak and Suit Commission 
Reports 
b tpen general situation continues ap- 

proximately in status quo with no 
serious new labor troubles but with the 
two large major offensives still being 
bitterly waged in the textile and fur 
sectors. 

The strikers in these fields have sur- 
prised perhaps even themselves in their 
ability to hold out, and the recent tide of 
battle seems to be swinging more in 
their favor. The secret of both strikes 
probably lies in the assistance from in- 
terested parties which has bolstered up 
morale and finance and has allowed of 
a much stronger organization and 
“united front” than was expected. 


The Textile Strike 


The textile strike goes doggedly on, 
running well along in its fifth weary 
month and with 5,000 to 7,000 workers 
wearily but staunchly holding out against 
reduction of their wage scales and for 
recognition of their newly formed union 
and better working conditions. 

Almost continuous attempts are being 
made to settle the strike and the now 
famous Albert Weisbord and his United 
Front Committee seem to have veered 
matters about so that the burden 
of proof lies with the employers who 
still refuse to recognize the new union. 
The fight has even reached Washington 
and there are bills pending in the House 
for an investigation of wages in the New 
Jersey textile mill district. 

The fur strike is also runtiing along 
doggedly in its fourth month and with 
about the same number of workers idle 
as reported in the textile centers. The 
chief bone of contention here is the de- 
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Georgia Communities 
Welcome Industry 


EORGIA manufacturers find that the communities in which 

they are located take a personal interest in their success. 
This friendly public sentiment is graphically described in 
the following statement from Mr. Forrest Additon, furniture 
manufacturer and Mayor of Flowery Branch, Georgia. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 


"I attribute my success as a manufacturer of 
furniture, to the availability of plenty of 
intelligent native white labor, favorable weather 
conditions, abundance of raw material supply, and 
to the encouragement of practically the whole 
community. I have shipped furniture to 42 states 
and to several foreign countries, in spite of the 
fact that furniture is a commodity that is subject 
to unusually heavy freight rate. 


"Last year we changed from steam to electric 
power, and although about half our fuel was supplied 
by scraps and shavings from our plant, we find the 
electric current more than 12% cheaper than the 
steam boiler as a power producer. 


"T am a Yankee from Maine, and the fact that I 
have several times been elected mayor, without any 
particular qualification for the office, should be 
positive proof that the old-time anti-northern 
sentiment has completely died out in the South. 


"Considered from any angle, I am certain that 
the North Georgia highlands offer the greatest 
inducements obtainable by industries seeking new 
location." 





GEORGIA RAILWAYax POWER CO. 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 
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Laying the first under- 
— cable at Attle- 
‘0, Mass., in 1881. 





duits and cables. 


Bell System securities. 





The first underground wires 


HE telephone was scarcely five years old when 

its sponsors, looking far into the future, essayed 
the first trial of underground telephony. The first 
conversation through an underground cable was 
one-fourth mile in length, in 1881. But it was not 
until twenty years later that the first long distance 
underground cable came into actual use. 
From 1901, however, progress was rapid. Today, overhead 
wires have disappezred in many cities. Of its total of 
50,000,000 miles of wire, inter-connecting its millions of 


telephones, the Bell System has 30,000,000 miles under- 
ground, representing an investment of $524,000,000 in con- 


This nation-wide plant, and its nation-wide service underlie 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of the Bell 
System, can be bought in the open market, to yield a 
good return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” 
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ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 
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Which Stocks Now 


a Purchase? 


See that heavy liquidation during February 
and March. All stocks went down, good 
and bad. But good stocks, though pushed 
down with bad stocks, will come back. Bad 
stocks will rally, only to sink to still lower 
levels. 
Are you getting out of bad stocks on every 
rally? Are you picking up good stocks on 
every dip? é 
Our latest market recommendations cover 
= plan. Sample copy free. Simply ad- 
ress 


American Securities Service 
847 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 























Do you want to get on? Get 
“Automotive Giants of Amer- 
ica,” the new B. C. Forbes book, 
and learn—for $2.50—how it is 
done. 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 


f 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 5490 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 





Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 














TRAVELING SALES EXECUTIVE. A 
large manufacturer of heavy machinery located 
in the middle west wants a traveling Sales 
Executive to maintain contact between the main 
office and the branches and to assist in closing 
big deals. 

The man we hire must be from 38 to 40 years 
old, must present a good appearance and. possess 
a pleasing personality, and must have a success- 
ful sales record in the heavy machinery line. 

Here is an unusual opportunity for a man of 
high caliber who can produce results. In your 
reply please state age, education, experience, 
whether married or single, and give references 
to whom we are free to apply. Box 422, Forbes. 
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mand for a 40-hour week with Saturdays 
and Sundays entirely free. The union 
also demands control of foremen and a 
more equal distribution of work through 
the slack seasons. Although the union 


‘backing is very strong the manufacturers 


are in a better position here than in the 
textile industry. They have offered var- 
ious concessions and compromises but 
the strikers are adamant in their de- 
mands. 

After intermittent labor and study ex- 
tending over a period of almost two 
years Governor Smith’s Advisory Com- 
mission in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt In- 
dustry has at last issued its final report. 
The commission recommends increases 
of from $2.50 to $6 a week in employees’ 
wages but states that salary is not the 
chief problem of the industry. 


Cloak and Suit Report 


Much more important is the problem 
of small sub-manufacturers with unfair 
methods of competition, shortened hours 
of labor, sub-normal standards of wages 
and working conditions and frequent 
bankruptcy which defrauds workers of 
their salaries. No attempt is made in 
the report to regulate the industries, but 
restriction of the sub-manufacturing sys- 
tem is recommended. 

Negotiations are again under way for 
peaceful settlement of the 20 per cent. 
increase demands of the railway work- 
ers but no definite solution or com- 
promise is as yet apparent. Total de- 
mands for the Class I roads would add 
$85,000,000 to $90,000,000 a year to 
their payrolls and practically all of the 
roads have refused the demands for such 
increment. 








Cotton and Grain 














Weather Conditions Still Too Cold 
and Dry. Cotton in 
a Rut 


EATHER conditions, taken gener- 
ally over the country, continue 
definitely bullish on most of the import- 
ant, growing crops, but this aspect of the 
situation has thus far been somewhat 
discounted by weaker technical condi- 
tions and other bearish factors. 
The winter wheat crop is reported as 
a comparatively large one, but growing 
conditions through the belt all through 


the spring have been entirely too cold for 


satisfactory advancement of the grain. 
Somewhat the same conditions have ex- 
isted in the southern cotton states but in 
this belt growers are complaining more 
of the long-continued drought conditions 
than of the cool and _ unseasonable 
weather. 

Early reports and estimates on the cot- 
ton crop are beginning to be published 
and are having an increasing effect upon 
price movements. The first estimate 
places the condition at 72, slightly above 
the 10-year average but 2 per cent. 
lower than at the corresponding date last 
year. . 

On the other hand, one of the leading 
statistical organizations in New York 
predicts a record-breaking carry-over of 
cotton for the present season, due largely 
to curtailment by domestic mills and 
the labor, financial and political diffi- 
culties in Europe. This estimate places 
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Heed the little 
thirsts -big thirsts 
take care of 
themselves 
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That little dry feeling in your mouth 
and throat, with a tickle of your pal- 
ate that makes you think how good 
a drink would taste—a cold glass of 


the drink you like best .... 


That’s just a little thirst. But big 
thirsts take care of themselves, com- 
pelling you to drink. The little 
thirst is nature’s true signal, letting 
you know that the moisture in your 
system is about to run low. 


Nature reinforces thirst with taste 
and appetite—calling for Coca-Cola. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


(m illion a day 


TO Ger WHERE TF 
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Memo 
to Bond 
Salesmen 


Babson Institute "2" 










SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 





As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 


IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSE 
THERE’S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 









GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET 











Stocks 


and 
Business 


Write for our Monthly Letter 


» C-6 on conditions. Stocks 
Don’t forget to send for our new bought and sold on com- 
booklet, “‘Security Salesmanship— The mission — cash or margin. 


Profession. ’’ 


It will do more than simply interest 
you. It outlines for you the well known 
Babson Course of Training in Bond 
Salesmanship which as one man puts it: 
“Has so increased my sales that sales- 
men from my own firm as well as 
from others have followed me to see 
where I get the business.” 


Simply ask for free booklet A-133 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 




























Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book ‘‘Automotive Giants 
of America’’—$2. 50. 
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the 1925-26 world supply at 27,800,000 
bales. Based on estimated world con- 
sumption of about 24,000,000 bales, there 
is left a surplus which, added to the 
carry-over from last season, would show 
a world carry-over for 1926 of about 
10,000,000 bales, the largest since 1921. 

Such estimates are probably respon- 
sible for the only moderate response 
which cottor prices have made to the 
bullish weather conditions in the dom- 
estic growing states. There have, how- 
ever, been small irregular advances and 
general market prices for the new crop 
are somewhat better than round the 
close of last month. 


Larger Wheat Crop 


The wheat market has been erratic 
during most of the month thus far but, 
in general, prices have held firm to 
higher. Department of Agriculture has 
estimated the latest condition of the 
winter wheat crop at 84 per cent. of 
normal, slightly above the 10-year aver- 
age and comparing with a condition of 
only 77 per cent. at the same time last 
year. 

This estimate would indicate a winter 
wheat crop for this country of 548,900,- 
000 bushels, compared with only 398,- 
486,000 bushels last year and with a 10- 
year average yield of 557,662,000 bushels. 
The bearish tone of these statistics has 
been largely offset, however, by reports 
of unfavorable weather conditions in the 
Northwestern states, including unseason- 
able cold and rains. 

Local reports on the Southwest wheat 
crop continue favorable and indicate 
that condition has improved consider- 
ably since the date of the latest Govern- 
ment statistics. Texas, Oklahoma and 
the southwestern portion of Kansas ex- 
pect record crops. The northern part of 
Kansas shows deterioration from drought 
but the total crop for the state is indi- 
cated at close to the 1914 record of 180,- 
000,000 bushels. 

World wheat exports continue low and 
are estimated at less than 700,000,000 
bushels for the entire season compared 
with nearly 750,000,000 bushels last year. 
Exports from the United States have also 
shown a substantial decline in recent 
weeks. 


| Shipping and Trade | 


White Star Is Not a Shooting Con- 
stellation. Shipping Board Goes 
Straight 


Pye oay in the freight and char- 
ter markets continue rather dull for 
this season and about the only cargo. 
moving with any demand is coal, from 
this country to England, Italy and other 
continental ports. 

After being held up by the general 
strike in England, negotiations are again 
under way for sale of the White Star 
Line to British interests. A_ special 
meeting of stockholders of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Corporation, 
owners of the line, will be held shortly 
to authorize sale of the service, through 
stock transfer in a subsidiary. 

The price range which will probably 
be asked under the authorization is 
from £7,000,000 to £7,500,000, or around 
$35,000,000. 
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All of these bonds have been sold. 
New Issue May 22, 1926 


$35,000,000 


United States of Brazil 
614% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1926 


To be dated April 1, 1926 Due October 1, 1957 


Part of these bonds have been withdrawn for sale simultaneously in Europe by Messrs. Mendelssohn & 
Co., Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij, Pierson & Co., R. Mees & Zoonen, and others 


Authorized $60,000,000 or the equivalent in Sterling; to be presently issued $35,000,000. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. 
Ccupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. Principal and interest payable in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness in New York City at the office of Dillon, Read & Co. or, at the holder’s option, 
in London in we at par of exchange at the office of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, free of all Brazilian taxes, present or future. 
Non-callable except for the Sinking Fund. The National City Bank of New York, Countersigning Agent. 


The total issue is redeemable by maturity through the operation of an accumulative sinking 
fund which will call bonds by lot, semi-annually, for redemption at par and accrued interest 


The Brazilian Government has agreed to make application in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


The following information is contained in a statement furnished by His Excellency, Dr. Annibal Freire, Minister of 
Finance: 


These bonds will be the direct obligation of the United States of Brazil, and are issued under authority of 
Law No. 4625 of December 31, 1922, and Law No. 4984 of December 31, 1925. The total issue of bonds will be 
specifically secured, in the opinion of counsel, by a first charge on the receipts of the Government from Income 
Taxes and Taxes on Invoices (Contas Assignadas Duplicatas), by a charge on the Consumption Taxes subject 
to the charge of the 8% Loan of 1921, and by a charge on Import Duties subject to the charges of the 5% 
Sterling Loans of 1898 and 1914 and the 8% Loan of 1921. The total revenue derived by the Government from 


the above sources in 1924 was $117,000,000, and in 1925 $148,373,000. After deducting the indicated prior charges — 


upon a portion of this revenue, which amount to approximately $11,798,400 per annum, there would have remained 
from the above sources in 1925 the sum of $136,574,600. The service of the present issue of $35,000,000 bonds 
for both interest and sinking fund calls for $2,625,000 per annum. 


SINKING FUND 


An accumulative sinking fund of 1% per annum, payable semi-annually, will be applied to the redemption of 
bonds by call by lot at par and accrued interest. The sinking fund will be increased by amounts equal to interest 
on bonds previously redeemed. This sinking fund is calculated to retire all of the bonds of this issue by maturity. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


The national funded debt of Brazil on December 31, 1925, was approximately $936,000,000, of which $626,000,000 
was external. This represents a per capita debt of approximately $30, as against which the per capita national 
wealth is estimated at approximately $530. The Government has undertaken to resume in 1927 the sinking funds, 
on certain Sterling Loans, which have been in suspense under the terms of the Funding Agreement of 1914. 
The proceeds of the bonds are to be applied in reduction of Treasury obligations including floating debt. 


(All conversions above of paper milreis into dollars are at the approximate 
current rate of 14.50 cents per milreis. Other conversions are at par.) 








The statements quoted above, received partly by cable, have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as 
representations by us. 


We offer these bonds for delivery when, as and if issued and_accepted by us and subject to the approval of all legal matters 
by our counsel, Messrs. Cotton & Franklin, New York, and Dr. Alfredo Bernardes da Silva, of Rio de Janeiro. It is expected 
that Temporary Bonds, or Interim Receipts of Dillon, Read & Co., will be ready for delivery on or about June 4, 1926. 


Price 90 and Interest. To Yield over 7.30% to maturity. 


The above is subject to a circular, containing further 
information, which may be obtained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The National City Company _Lee, Higginson& Co. _Blair & Co., Inc. 
White, Weld & Co. The First National Corporation 


of Boston 


Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company The Union Trust Company 


Cleveland 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. : Paine, Webber & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. Edward B. Smith & Co. Janney & Co. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Oaks from Acorns 
From the Ithaca, New York, Journal, Nov. 9, 1853: 










” Tse fesidences and stores of our citizens i 
were lighted up with gas on Saturday evéning ts | 
leet, for the’ first time. Notwithstanding the. 

disadvantages ef pipes fillea with-toul sir and 
the difficultics attendant apoti “the-flrat manu- 
facture. aad introductionet ‘au eretelé‘ol this 
wand, good light was prodveed; and: tie qual ’ 
ity “has- aince improved. . THE Company we |) 
“trast-will receive a- praper. remineration for: 4 
fur the outlays made by them in our villages | 












This was the beginning of the Associated ‘System. 
Abraham Lincoln was then a country lawyer. The 
Ithaca Gas Light Company was organized in 1852 
and began with 28 customers. Today there are 
over 325,000. 


Instead of one community the Associated System 
now serves over 1,000 communities in 12 states and 
the City of Manila. Electricity was then practically 
unknown. Today 84% of the net operating revenue 
is from electricity. 

The above item unwittingly foretold the aims of 
the management: good and improving service—“a 


good light was produced and the quality has since 
improved.” 





For information concerning facilities and securities of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 


“Interesting Facts.” 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SECURITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 



































Write today for this free book 
“TheLaw-Trained Man” 
READ its practical legal tips 
mien pointers and learn how 
tone Law training can 






Established 1884 
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ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 








Investment Suggestions 




















oncien A copy of this month’s market 
_smn ee ee ener area letter contains a diversified list 
scares of high-grade investments which 
spon hin a DS Sees ERR OL agama Naa we will gladly mail on request 
— without obligation. 
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The United States Shipping Board has 
nobly placed honorable business methods 
above cupidity in approving sale of the 
American-Oriental Line to R. Stanley 
Dollar. Sale was actually made a couple 
months ago but there was a good deal 
of opposition to the price of $900,000 
apiece named by Mr. Dollar for the five 
ships composing the now famous line. 
After the offer had been virtually ac- 
cepted, another bid came in, offering 
$5,000,000 for the fleet but it was refused 
by the Board on the grounds that the 
line was already sold. 
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Boys Are Still in the Trenches. Presi- 
dent Plays With Fire. Republican 


Reverses. 


THE be best laid plans of mice, men and 

Congressmen often go astray and 
that seems to have happened in the 
matter of an early adjournment of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. When things were 
running smoothly a few months ago, the 
date was placed around June 1, but it 
has been successively pushed back until 
now it appears that the boys will not get 
out of the trenches until along toward 
the end of this month. 

The chief stumbling blocks have been 
such troublesome measures as_ the 
Haugen farm relief bill and the McFad- 
den branch banking bill. The former has 
been definitely defeated in the House 
while the latter, though passed last 
month by the Senate under modifica- 
tions, has been churned about again and 
again and will probably be finally passed 
only in a compromise form. 

A final deficiency bill for the House, 


the Rivers and Harbors bill, coal legis- — 


lation and a few other things include 
last minute business, while the Senate 
must struggle with railroad loan interest 
rates, legislation controlling radio broad- 
casting, Muscle Shoals and the politically 
important measures of the Administra- 
tion sharpening teeth for the prohibition 
laws. 


The Old Order Changeth 


President Coolidge brought down the 
House, as well as the Senate, when he 
issued his recent order permitting state, 
county and municipal officers to receive 
appointment as Federal officers, at a 
nominal salary and with full authority 
to cross state and county lines in en- 
forcement of the dry laws. 

The order amends and practically re- 
verses the position taken by President 
Grant in 1873 and unmolested since that 
time. The usual states’ rights contro- 
versy has been still further embittered 
by charges of unconstitutionality al- 
though the Attorney General has ruled 
that the order is within the President's 
power. 

Whatever the outcome of the battles 
aroused by the executive action, a goodly 
portion of official politics appears to 
think the President has not increased his 
popularity by the order. Administration 
leaders are still pondering the signifi- 
cance of at least three clean-cut defeats 
for Republican senators in primary elec- 
tions. They include the downfall of 
Senators Stanfield of Oregon, McKinley 
of Illinois, and Pepper of Pennsylvania. 
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International | 
Early Curfew in England. The Snow- 
White Horse of Surrender. 
EETINGS have been begun at 
Geneva of the Preparatory Disarm- 
ament Conference. The first gathering 
has adjourned with practically no defin- All classes of investors will be deeply in- 
ite action but this was in line with pre- m ° 
vious plans. The chief function of this terested in our new Review. Among other 
meeting wag simply to get the Confer- important points 1t covers: 
ence officially and definitely arranged 
for and to establish committees and Fundamental Trend 
groups which can get to work on the of Bond Market 
enormous labor of clarifying and classi- A clear message both to bond-holders and 
fying the mass of conflicting interna- bond-buyers. 
tional views and aims for the meetings 
which are to follow. Two Specific Issues 
England—The outstanding question of Definite discussion of some very interesting 
the day is the coal strike which is now bonds. 
going into its sixth week with no definite : . ‘ 
sign of settlement for at least again Increase in Stock Financing 
as long. Both sides have refused the Significant tendency is thoroughly dis- 
plan of Prime Minister Baldwin, the cussed. 
strikers because it provided for reduc- 1 
tion of their wages, and the operators Redemption Table 
because it would establish a central & convenient compilation of immediate 
wage board and for other minor reasons. value to many investors. 
Strike Checks Trade 
Meanwhile, householders have been Babson’s Reports 
put on fuel rations along with other DIVISION 48-1 
drastic regulations of electric power and Babson Park, Massachusetts 
coal consumption, cotton and textile fac- Send, gratis, a copy of your Review. 
tories are cutting their output and steel ete 
and icin, Slik ‘ate moines deast 2 puldbiSutdedktedehasctsebescsseees ececvoese 
down. WORSE occ cccnccccceccccscccccencecs y SPeryeveryy Tye 
France—Despite the fact that the bud- 
get has ostensibly been balanced by re- 
cent taxes voted by the legislative 
branches, the financial and political situ- 
ation remains confused and unsatisfac- 
tory. After sinking to new low levels in 
its history, the franc -has_ recovered, J 
chiefly on support from the Govern- 
ment, which seems a rather poor substi- FOR YO [ R G ARDEN 
tute for actual solution of the underly- 
ing difficulties. . 
At least one victory has come to the Some Bargains Ready Now 
aipenlpend s eensnne mg teres: Sone eg 1—BIG PLANTS—CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CARNATIONS, SALVIAS, 
can vile tale lel ca ae a SNAPDRAGONS, PETUNIAS, VERBENAS, PARLOR IVY, 
hoes wm into the French iilitary fines LOBELIAS, DOUBLE STOCKS, ICE PINKS, HELIOTROPES, 
bearing the brown-mantled form of one etc., regularly any 12 for $1.00; special, any 15 for $1.00 or any 100 


Abd-El-Krim. The guiding force of the assorted for $5.00. Safe arrival warranted. 


tiffian tribes has given himself up, at 2—OLD FASHIONED FAVORITES—DELPHINIUMS, FOXGLOVES, 


last to the French Republic. And al- C. BELLS, LILY OF VALLEY, DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 
though there are rumors that his sur- 


render in Ge tana ce a HEPATICAS, and all the old-time garden BORDER FAVORITES, 
tribes, it is voai-ahde om at eb a were any 12, Now Special, any 15 for $1.00 or 100 for $5.00. Order 
virtual end a bitter, expensive and any you want—we have them. 
bloody warfare that has dragged on in 3—BIG GERANIUMS, all colors, 12 for $1.50; BIG CANNAS, all colors, 
the mountains of Morocco for nearly 
é 12 for $1.50. 
five long years. 
Germany—Although no official state- 4—FANCY DAHLIAS—12 for $1.50; GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI, 100 
- ments have been made public, it is ru- for $4.00. 


mored that Germany is angling for a new 


. A ; 5—SPLENDID 3 year old H. T. ROSES such as COLUMBIA, OPHELIA 
basis of indemnity payment to replace ° 


the Dawes Plan. The new arrangement and 40 others—I12 for $6.00; 100 for $45.00. 

would market at once about 16,000,000,- 6—L. I. VEGETABLE PLANTS—100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10.00, assorted. 
ee “— — of railway and industrial Cabbage, Lettuce, Egg, Tomato, Celery, etc. 

»onds alrea ar-marked ity f . 
German es Sl re rama Sv Above a few Bargains. Order them now and also send for our full list. 
Plan. 10% extra free plants for mention of this paper with your order and check. 


Proceeds of such marketing, at per- 
a per cent. of their full value, 
would be turned over immediately to the nh 
coum and through such an ieatineneiat Harlowarden Gardens & Gree ouses 

€rmany would hope for immediate NP 
withdrawal of all foreign troops in the 329 FRONT STREET GREE ORT, oll 


Rhineland. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—MOSTLY SAME DAY ORDER RECEIVED. 
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-- the Logical 
WESTERN 
LOCATION 
for - - , 
Firms specializing in 
Parcel Post business 


OUR western branch dis- 

tributing offices in Salt 
Lake City would be in. the 
geographical center of the 
Trans - Mississippi market — 
would reach every part of this 
new and growing market at 
most advantageous Parcel 


Post rates. 


Comparative Rates 
Show Salt Lake City’s 
Strategic Position 


Parcel Post rates on a 35 
pound package between the 
following points, clearly in- 
dicate Salt Lake’s favorable 
location : 

Denver to 

San Francisco ..... $2.83 

Kansas City to 

San Francisco ..... 3.53 
SALT LAKE CITY 
to San Francisco .. 1.45 
Proportionate savings on 
other weights. 
The third largest mail order 
firm in the country has its 
chief western distributing of- 
fice in Salt Lake City. 

A Large and Active Market 
The eleven states in Salt 
Lake’s trading area comprise a 
population of over 10 mil- 
lion people, engaged in build- 
ing a mew country, which 
multiplies needs. 

Get a Detailed Survey 
We will be glad to make a 
detailed report on conditions 
pertaining to your line of 
business in this area. 
Address requests to— 


Department of Industries, F-2 
Chamber of Commerce 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Trade Outlook 
Improves 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


t Bs: general outlook in international 
trade has taken a slight upward turn 
in the past few weeks, the latest reports 
indicating a moderate but quite evident 
improvement over a month ago. 

The general falling off of our export 
figures in recent months has caused 
some entirely unwarranted alarm. The 
explanation is, of course, the decline in 
cotton and grain trade volume. In 
practically all lines of wholly or partly 
manufactured goods, we have been 
holding our own. 


British Trade 


The outstanding feature of the trade 
situation has been the settlement of the 
British strike with consequent wide- 
spread clearing up of anxiety through- 
out the far-flung overseas trade contacts 
of Great Britain. Although the disturb- 
ance momentarily impaired the activity 
of her leading export industries, notably 
coal arid textile trades, there was, never- 
theless, no serious appreciable loss in 
overseas markets. On the contrary the 
episode will probably have a helpful sig- 
nificance in trade and industrial circles 
from a psychological point of view. 


Lessons of the Strike 


It has brought home in dramatic fashion 
the necessity for drastic readjustment in 
wage policies and production costs. 
With the overwhelming significance of 
her foreign trade very thoroughly appre- 
ciated among her industrial and com- 
mercial leaders, we may expect some 
striking efforts to strengthen Britain’s 
overseas trade drive along entirely new 
lines. The lessons of the strike have by 
no means been lost and from the point 
of view of American trade the event will 
warrant renewed effort and increasing 
watchfulness in the more competitive 
commodities. 


Slight Improvement on Continent 


From the Continent the late reports 
bring some slight encouragement so far 
as the major markets are concerned. 
In Germany the trade figures, although 
showing a more moderate export sur- 
plus than previously, have nevertheless 
given a more cheerful tone. Although 
France continues to wallow in financial 
and currency entanglements, there is a 
distinct impression of reserve strength, a 
feeling that all is not yet lost which for 
the time being at least has steadied sev- 
eral important lines of trade. Whether 
this is a permanent indication, however, 
is still an open question. 

Reports from other countries—Austria, 
Spain, Scandinavia (excepting Sweden), 
and the Balkans are on the whole less 
optimistic. Even in the case of Italy the 
sag which was evident last month con- 
tinues to be quite apparent. Italian 
banks of issue have decided to limit 
loans and discounts to their present 
total and to refuse new transactions 
until further notice. 
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more gas for house 
heating was sold by this 
Company in 1925 than 
in 1924, and sales of gas 
for industrial purposes 
increased 30.6 per cent 
over the previous year. 


Write for copy of 1926 
Year Book setting 
forth other interesting 
facts about this Com- 


pany and its growth, 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill, 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 


= =e ae 





























HOW TO GAIN 
Independent Means 
and a Life Income 


Send for free booklet. 


Write to 


"TRUST COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 


Miami, Florida 





























The Miller Rubber Company 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 25 
A regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share has been declared on outstanding pre- 
ferred shares, payable June Ist, 1926, on stock 
of record at the close of business May 10th, 


1926. 
WM. F. PFEIFFER, 
Treasurer. 
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In the eastern Mediterranean there 
are decidedly more encouraging reports. 
Egypt has had one of the most success- 
ful tourist seasons of its history. Pales- 
tine crops are excellent and conditions in 
Greece and Turkey on the whole show 
decided improvement. This would seem 
to be a territory well worthy of further 
investigation by American concerns 
which have of late been inclined to 
ignore its possibilities. 

Far Eastern conditions continue the 
dull tone of the previous month with the 
exception of India and Japan where the 
strengthening of exchange has stimu- 
lated imports with a consequent pick-up 
in the volume of new business. Building 
activities, financial conditions, and trade 
in general, all have an optimistic tone. 
India also shows a slight increase espe- 
cially in imports, in all lines save cotton 
goods. In fact, the Indian market con- 
tinues to be worthy of careful attention 
from American dealers in hardware, 
automobiles, and specialties. 


Oriental Trade Quiet 


Elsewhere in the Orient, however, the 
general trend is inactivity due partly to 
sagging prices for rubber, copra, sugar, 
etc. This applies to Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, and the Dutch Islands. China 
reports a slight improvement but this is 
only relative; the political situation still 
obscures the horizon, especially on ac- 
count of the confusing uncertainty of 
the tax and tariff situations. 

In Latin America the most encourag- 
ing reports are from the River Plate 
countries. The only unfavorable phases 
of the trade in that area are the sagging 
prices of corn and a decline in meat ex- 
ports to France, Belgium and Italy due 
to falling exchanges. The general tone 
is, however, distinctly .better than a 
month ago. 

The same is true of Brazil, though to 
a lesser degree, because of the weaken- 
ing of coffee prices with consequent 
reactions upon import activity. In con- 
trast with her southern neighbors, Brazil 
is much more of a one-crop country 
which accounts largely for her relatively 
greater economic instability. In this 
connection, however, it is well to remem- 
ber that her potential resources and pos- 
sibilities for diversification are vastly 
greater than those of any other South 
American country, especially with refer- 
ence to her rich southern provinces. 


Latin American Reports 


Elsewhere throughout Latin America 
the present status of business continues 
to be less encouraging. Colombian ship- 
ments of coffee, her major crop, are im- 
Paired by the low water in the Magda- 
lena River. Peru still feels the blight 
of seriously unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Central America and the West 
Indies in general report dull trade due 
as usual to stagnation in the markets for 
their leading commodities, . especially 
Sugar and coffee, though there are more 
encouraging reports in the case of 
tobacco. Mexico, which had been show- 
ing gradual improvement in recent 
months, has within the past week or two 
had a momentary lull, though the gen- 
eral business turnover is reported as 


slightly better for the whole of April 
and in March. - 
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Ww YORK 


Ai 16 Wall Street 


At Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street 


At Madison Ave- 
nue and 57th 

z ‘Street. 

ZIN‘ PARIS 

a: At 3 and 5 Place 
Vendome 


At 26 Old Broad 
Street 








World-wide commercial banking ser- 
vice through five offices—each of 
which IS the Bankers Trust Company. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 


























Facts and Opinions A Big Bull Mar ket 


es in Rails? 


Bache Review, will keep you informed 


i ; ; After one of the most drastic stock market collapses on 
on the main subjects, ee to your | rails las ton & ts below their ex- 
own business, which affect the com- . porn highs, = i on te 
mercial and financial situation. Does this unusual strength and resistance to liquidation 
‘ indicate a marked bull movement ahead? Or, should 
Sent for three months, without charge. these stocks be sold now? 
This question is answered, in detail, in our last bulletin 
J. S. BACHE & Co. —just off the pone A wt ty = oat FREE, 
as or . 
Members New York Stock Exchange i aahery 
America ns eo mance 
42 Broadway New York — 





141 Mik Street Boston, Mass. 
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This Book shows you 


; how to. strengthen 


your Bond structure 
If your holdings amount 
to $25,000, or more, this 
book will interest you 
keenly. We shall be glad 
to send it to you, by mail 
and without obligation. 
Kindly use your letter- 
head. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 








Has the End 
of the Decline 
in. Stock Prices 
Been Reached? | 

Will the stock :narket go 


to lower levels or has there 
been enough improve- 
ment in fundamental con- 
ditions to make this the 
time to buy fora rise? | 


What action now will 
show a profit? Write for 
our latest bulletin—defin- 
ite advice, free. 
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Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, in a recent in- 
terview with Forbes: 


“Although business has moderated its 
pace from the high rate of earlier in the 
year, it still remains fairly satisfactory 
mn many of the 
nost important in- 
ljustries. In not a 
‘ew lines actual 
conditions seem to 
»e a good deal bet- 
er than trade sen- 
iment. In the 
three key  indus- 
‘Ties, automobile 
oroduction,  build- 
ing construction and iron and steel out- 
put, activity has been greater than in 
the first portion of any previous year. 

















Caution Necessary 


“On the other hand, the general out- 
look is by no means without its signals 
for caution and there are frequent indi- 
cations that production must be reduced 
if it is not to get too far ahead of con- 
sumptive demands. This is especially 
true in the iron and steel industry and 
for a number of individual motor com- 
panies. Continued decline in commodity 
prices is having a depressing effect on 
business and business sentiment, since 
the purchasing power of the great agri- 
cultural class is unquestionably being 
lowered by such declines. 

“It now seems probable that the first 
third of the current year will prove to 
have been the busiest third. There is 
currently apparent a slowing down in 
steel and iron output and it seems likely 
that such curtailment will follow in the 
motor industry during the second half of 
1926. Building construction may be 
stimulated by further speculative work 
due to easy money conditions but it is 
doubtful if it can continue the monthly 


increases over last year in subsequent 
periods of 1926.” 


George E. Pingree, president of the In- 
ternational Standard Electric Corporation, 
on his return from abroad: 


“Europe made more real progress in 
1925 toward complete recovery from the 
war than during the preceding five 
years, and there is an atmosphere of 
peace amongst the nations, and a gen- 
eral well-being, which has not been ex- 
perienced since 1913. England and 
France, to be sure, still have some dif- 
ficulties to work out, but I believe that 
England has definitely turned the corner 
and is on the road to better times. 
France, as a people, fully recognizes 
what must be done to straighten out 
her financial condition, and I feel con- 
fident we shall see her take the neces- 
sary steps in this direction. Germany, 
as was anticipated, has experienced 
some heavy going in her deflation 
process, but has made exceptionally 
good progress. There seems to be a 
grim dctermination amongst the Ger- 
man people generally to build up and 


reestablish their trade in the markets of 
the world.” 


James G. Harbord, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America: 


“Indications now are that we will 
have fewer competitors in the fall of this 
year than was previously the case. Both 
our communication service and radio 
business have increased moderately over 
last year, and we find a good demand for 
tubes and other radio products. It is 
expected that when the fall season opens 
our dealers will be supplied with ample 
stocks to take care of the large Christ- 
mas trade. We believe that we will have 
a better year in 1926 than we have had 
so far.” 


A. B. C. Dohrmann, president of the 
Emporium Corporation, San Francisco, in 
discussing conditions on the Pacific coast: 


“In this district we see no reason for 
any continued uncertainty in financial 
markets. The general level of most 
business enterprises is at a very satis- 
factory figure and sales in our individual 
field have shown an increase of about 
8 per cent. in the first quarter of the 
present year. 


Pacific Coast Conditions 


“Inventories bear a satisfactory com- 
parison with those of the same period 
last year. Merchants appear generally 
not to be overstocked and sales are in- 
creasing. Margin of profits in business 
continue to be fully satisfactory and 
the general prospect is that activity in 
the industrial and mercantile fields will 
continue to gain through most of the 
present year.” 


George H. Jones, chairman of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, discuss- 
ing prospects for general business in the 
second half of the current year: 


“Thus far the outlook for the present 
year is generally favorable and industrial 
activity is continu- 
ing at a high rate. 
Last year was 
probably, all things 
considered the 
inost prosperous 
year that domestic 
industry has ever 
recorded in corpor- 
ation history aud 
although it is not 
certain that we will again break the pre- 
vious records, we still seem justified in 
expecting that 1926 results will compare 
favorably with those for the previous 
year. 

“So far as we have been able to learn, 
the attitude of leading industrial mana- 
gers is one of conservative optimism. 
Everywhere is found a growing evidence 
that if any recession in general business 
activity does take place between now 
and the end of 1926, it will be moderate 
and orderly and will not seriously affect 
the earnings either of wage earners or 
of corporations in genéral.” 
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Why Western 
Roads Want 
RUBBER Higher Rates obey EKirk 


z : By Samuel O. Dunn Established 1873 


Editor, Railway Age 


A few people realize 
how different have been the 
changes that have occurred since gov- 








Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 





7 Weekly 








Market Letter ernment control of the railways was 
rill adopted eight years ago, and especially 
lis on request since government control was aban- 
th doned six years ago, in the financial sit- 
lio uation of the railways east of the Mis- Accounts 
er sissippi River and those west of it. Of 
or _ those who know there have been such ; ° 
is great differences in the financial changes, Carried 
ns few seem to know what the causes have 
dle been. on 
st- ENDERSON The statistics of the Bureau of Rail- 
ve way Economics show that in the first 
ad ELM a CO. three months of this year the railways ‘ 
of the eight regions into which the coun- Conservative 
\ * INC. try is divided by the Interstate Com- 
1€ 





merce Commission earned net operating 


- income at the following annual rates 


Margin 












































































































* MEMBERS on their property investment: 
sal Rubber Exchange of New York Region . Percentage 
: Di OO: «ook 3 hin b cx bae awd 6.69 
‘i Rubber Exchange Chering House NE ins ciccanccusnndaanhan 5.28 
ral COE TOE. ono occ cccenccccesd 4.85 
PST rere 8.31 25 Broad St. New York 
* 44 Beaver St. New York  iiraind viiceehe cayenne’ 5.85 ey ae 
I IE iio nn tn wa s'ncense ese 2.47 Telephone—Hanover 8030 
Phone: Bowling Green 6200 er a er 4.10 
SOM. WORM ince. ce ccescenrecens 4.29 
wal —— Reason for Differences 
od Buy “Shares in America” It will be noticed that there are dif- ye 
lly ferences ranging from 2.47 per cent. in e 
n- the North Western to 8.31 per cent. in x 
SS the Pocahontas region in the annual = 
nd rate at which net return was being Ke 
in earned. The explanation of the differ- 2) 
ill ences in these figures is to be found, Sy 
he largely in the following statistics show- =) 
(or multiples thereof) ing the daily freight traffic densities of MARKET < 
4 the railways of these various regions in A diviel pte a s 
‘om . a the first three months of 1920 and the division of stocks into KA 
ne will purchase participating first three months of 1926: basic groups, each treated as [> 
ownership in twenty-four separate markets, greatly sim- 
es NET TON MILES PER MILE OF plifies the speculative outlook. 
seasoned and _ dividend- 
nt A ened 1j ROAD PER DAY Particularly during 
al ee public Region First First Inc. or a period of conflict- 
u- utilities, industrials and Quarter Quarter Dec. ing price movements. 
e. eee , 
Standard Oils, includin 1920 1926 Per Cent. i aad ; : 
as Sits New England... 3,172 3,729. Inc. 14 This principle and its applica- 
gs Great Lakes.... 8,885 8,556 Dec. 3.7 tion, which we have perfected 
re New York Central ' and use in forecasting the 
Cen. Eastern.... 9,779 11,082 Inc. 13.4 f ; 
us Am. Telephone & Telegraph Pocahontas. .....12,983 19,114 Inc. 47.2 a ae © 
ic fe United States Steel Southern ....... 4017 4972 Inc. 23.7 seein toe pis mem 
er & Standard Oil of New Jersey North Western.. 3,231 2,681 Dec. 17 
r- Cen. Western... 3,995 3,542 Dec. 114 The Coupon 
id Secured by deposit with South Western.. 2,715 3,069 Inc. 13 will bring a complimentary 
" Chatham Phenix National The most phenomenal increase in traf- — 
#6 Bank fic since 1920 has occurred, as the figures 
ank and Trust Com- show, in the Pocahontas region. This 
: pany, Trustee. has been mainly due to the fact that . 
“s the non-union coal mines are located - Tusa vever 
: Average yield over six- mainly in that region, and that on ac- Please send free booklet offered above. 
’ year period about’ 8% count of labor conditions non-union coal 
A- has. largely, driven union: GORL Out OF tHE <THE. ...ccscccccccccccccoccccccceccess 
: Send for Circulor F.M.-15 markets. It will be noted, however, that 
in all the regions east of the Mississip- [GJ oo... eke cece ee eeeeeeceeceeees 
. pi River except the Great Lakes there 
have been large increases in traffic. PS) oe ccccsseecesase 
; THROCKMORTON & Co. There has also been a substantial in- 
, 106 BROADWAY NEW YORK crease in the Southwest, while there [| WE HAVE NO SALESMEN TO ANNOY YoU |k& 
. Telephone Rector 1060 have been large reductions in both the )& = 
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Stocks 
-_ Bonds 








Securities bought for 
cash or carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Your inquiries pertain- 
ing to investments 
promptly answered. 


Send for copy of our 
current Investment List. 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


onan 
—— 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 























ODD LOTS 


enable you to employ your 
surplus funds as they ac- 
cumulate—a_ sensible and 
profitable plan, recommend- 
ed by. financial authorities. 


We have a special depart- 
ment for Odd Lot orders of 
any listed securities. 


Let us send you our 
free booklet 


“A Suggestion to Investors” 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office, Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Action of the Market Gives Hope of Early 
Distinct Improvement in Prices 


By J. G. Donley 






HE more decided trend which was 

expected to be shown by the market 
has not developed up to this writing. 
The question as to whether the next 
move will be a continuation of the rally 
or a resumption of the decline has not 
been settled, but it seems likely that 
it will be settled before very long. 

The inertia of the market, its lack of 
sustained movement in one direction or 
the other has been one of its notable 
characteristics for the last several weeks. 
For the last month stocks have held 
within a 5-point range for the 50-stock 
average. For the last two months the 
market has been inclined toward im- 
provement, following about two months 
of decline. 

But the two months of recovery have 
not brought about an entirely satisfy- 
ing upward readjustment, when the ex- 
tent of previous losses is taken into ac- 
count. In the two months of decline 
the average of 50 stocks lost nearly 30 
points. The full extent of the subse- 
quent recovery has been 10 points—or 
one-third. The disappointing thing about 
the recovery has been that it reached 
its maximum a month ago and that the 
high point of the rally reached at that 
time has since been only fractionally 
exceeded. 

Of course, this picture may be changed 
before this review is printed for the 
market has reached a point where a de- 
cided turn in one direction or the other 
is to be expected. In view of recent 
market developments and the fact that 
many stocks have gone above the trend 
line of the previous downward move- 
ment, the writer is inclined to change 
his views and to look for a temporarily 
sustained forward movement. As we go 
to press market prospects appear better 
than at any time since the big decline 
began. 

Looking at the market from the out- 
side; that is, disregarding all technical 
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considerations and taking merely gen- 
eral sentiment into account; it is ob- 
vious that stocks have not responded 
very convincingly to the many optimis- 
tic views of the current business situa- 
tion and the flow of hopeful forecasts. 
The popular view now is that trade is 
holding up very well and that the situa- 
tion is altogether comparable to that 
existing a year ago, and that a similar 
outcome is probable. 

To take one specialized angle of out- 
side conditions: the automobile industry 
is making new high records in produc- 
tion and sales, but a recent compilation 
shows that fourteen motor stocks have 
recovered an average of only 16 per 
cent. from the low of the year. Obvious- 
ly, either the market is looking farther 
ahead than popular sentiment, or pop- 
ular sentiment is not what it is supposed 
to be—or is still to be discounted. 


Stock markets are three-dimensional 
affairs—measured by price, volume, and 
time. It is important to watch the veloc- 
ity of movements, as well as their ex- 
tent and the volume of sales accompany- 
ing such movements. Generally a market 
that quickly makes a full recovery after 
a sharp decline is one to tie up to; but 
when a market acts like the present one, 
and after a broad and active two 
months’ decline, recovers only a third 
of its loss in the succeeding two months, 
its position is none too certain. 

When comparing present conditions 
with those of a year ago, it is well to 
remember that average prices are now 
some 5 points higher; so that, if we ac- 
cept the general theory that business is 
holding up better than it did a year ago, 
we may set against that a higher level of 
stock prices. 


The key to the speculative position 
lies in the question: will business go 
strongly ahead in the last half of this 
year as it did in 1925? 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 





Thou. 

Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out. Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 201 $71 $10.24 $3.13,3m Air Reduction ......... nd 117- 30; ’21-’25 119%4-107% 112 3.6 
No 2,178 73 I « carceaa Allied Chemical ........ 4 117- 34; ’20-’'25 142 -106 117 3.4 
100 260 162 8.78 2.09,3m Allis-Chalmers ........ 6 97- 8; 15-25  94%4- 78% 82 7.3 
No 150 126 6.10° Nil d Amer. Beet Sugar ....... 108- 24; ’15-’25 3834- 22 23 i 
25 2,474 38 mn ~“wenkes Asmat: (OR xe vccisvis.s. 2 296- 22; °15-’'25 58 - 38% 46 4.7 
No 600 134 ee eackie Amer. Car & Fdry. .... 6 116- 20; 15-25 114%- 91% 96 6.4 
No 500 92 lh ere Amer. Locomotive ..... 8 145- 9; °15-’25 1197%- 90% 99 8.1 
100 oo - 3. Se.’ Saeed Amer. Smelt. & Refin... 7 138- 25; °15-’"25 14434-1095 118 5.9 
No 903 45 4.50 1.31,3m Amer. Steel Fdrys. .... 3 50- 18; °19-’25  467%- 40 41 7.3 
100 450 141 aa Amer. Sugar Refin. .... 5 148- 36; °15-’25 8234- 65% 70 7.1 
100 9,216 118 11.65 3.02,3m Amer. Tel. & Tel. ..... 9 144- 91; °15-’25 15034-141 150 6.0 
20 611 11 ae > \ «enens Amer. W. W. & Elec... 1.20u 76- 25; '24-'25 74 - 43% 50 7.4 
100 400. 158 a. \ J ceenaue Amer. Woolen .......... 170- 16; "15-25 42%- 21% 25 as 
50 3,000 71 en:  Seaeue Anaconda Copper ..... 3 105- 28; ’16-’25 51 - 41% 45 6.8 
25 2,000 34 Se < aeane Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. 27- 19; °19-’25 25%4- 13% 13 on 
No 594 25 . (ian Assoc. Dry Goods ..... 2.50 141- 10; °16-’25 547%- 37% 40 5.9 
100 ae sas Atch. Top & S. Fe .... 7 137- 75; 710-25 14034-122 140 5.0 
100 oo” - oe See owes Atlantic Coast Line .... 7 268- 77; ’20-25  26234-181%4 200 3.5 
100 200 228 eee a Baldwin Loco. ......... 7 156- 27; 15-25 136%- 92% 105 6.7 
100 + = a) ere Baltimore & Ohio ..... 5 96- 28; ’15-’25 9534- 83% 90 5.6 
100 1,802 163 5.30 2.32,3m Bethlehem Steel ........ 156- 37; °17-25  50%- 37% 40 ie 
No 770 62 4.65* 3.86,9m Brook-Manhat. Trans.. 4s 64- 9; ’23-’25 69%- 54% 67 6.0 
No 508 56 a . 2 Brook. Union Gas ..... 4 100- 20; °15-’"25 7834- 68 77 5.2 
No 252 84 6.88" 0.96,6m Brown Shoe ........... 2 157- 23; 14-25 4854- 2934 30 6.3 
No 600 35 Goer swinineisrs Burroughs Add. Mach.. 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 9 - 77% 94 3.8 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 12.36,12m California Packing .... 8 137- 34; °17-'25 17934-121% 134 5.9 
25 1,798 36 err California Pete ........ 2 33- 17; '23-25  38%- WK 33 6.0 
100 332 100 4.40 0.37,3m Central Leather pfd. ..... 118- 28; °15-’25 6834- 43% 52 is 
No 1,123 40 rae Cerro de Pasco ........ 4 67- 23; 17-25 69%4- 57% 62 6.5 
100  —_— = errr Chesapeake & Ohio ... 8 131- 36; ’15-25 136%-112 127 6.3 
100 1,158 100 Seer Chic., Mil., St. Paul pfd... 136- 7; 715-’25 22%- 14% 18 7” 
No 335 42 3.91 0.80,3m Childs Company ........ 2.40t 75- 32; 24-25 663%- 45% 48 4.9 
25 4,391 27 re Chile Copper .......... 2.50 39- 8; 15-25 363%- 30 33 7.4 
No 2,712 9 5.67 1.35,3m Chrysler Corp. ......... 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 54%- 28% 31 9.7 
No 500 10 14.47 ee CIID, os cscs co cwers 7 178- 18; °19-’25 16134-128 154 45 
100 342 ©6106 4.65 3.15,3m Col. Fuel & Iron ......... 66- 20; °15-'25 41%- 27% 40 ey 
No 1,500 — : 2. aeamne Col. Gas & Elec. ....... 5 86- 17;.’20-’25 90 - 63% 80 6.3 
No 3,600 110 > sveées Con. Gas of N. Y....... 5 97- 36; °15-’25 104%4- 87 95 5.6 
No 477 — ae  — wanmns Continental Can ....... 5 127- 34; '14-’25 92%4- 70 75 6.7 
25 2,530 29 2.16 0.90,3m Corn Prods. Refin. .... 2 44- 12; 20-25 433%- 35% 42 48 
100 5 144 5.05! 4.23,6m Crucible Steel ......... 5 278- 48; 16-25 81%4- 64 70 7.1 
No 500 4 es. \- sanhieg Cuba Cane Sugar ........ 76- 6; '16-’25 114- 8% 9 He 
10 1,000 34 a  Sawacks Cuban Amer. Sugar ... 2 60- 11; ’20-’25  3034- 24 25 8.0 
No 235 90 eis atest Davison Chemical........ 81- 20; ’20-’25 4634- 27% 37 = 
100 Se. Te Tee canves Del. & Hudson ........ 9 156- 83; °15-’25 174%-150%4 160 5.6 
50 1,680 127  iaarryre Del., Lack. & West. .... 6 150- 93; ’21-’25 1534-129 139 4.3 
No 1,935 Nil . ar Dodge Bros. “A” ........ 49- 22; 1925 474%4- 21% 25 ag 
100 1,331 147 | Si re Du Pont de Nemours...10 271-105; ’22-’25 2387%-193% 216 48 
No 1,613 25 an”. sevrke Elec. Power & Light..... 40- 17; 719-25 3414- 1534 17 Pr 
50 405 56 oe” ” seaees Endicott Johnson ...... 5 150- 47; ’19-’25 725%- 65%4 67 7.5 
100 1125 148 ee “anewe 2, eer 46- 7;°15-25 40 - 22% 34 a 
No 370 Ole Famous Players ....... 8 123- 40; 19-25 12634-103% 123 6.4 
No 4,500 9 3.08 0.91,3m Fleischmann Co. ...... 2 172- 32; ’23-'25 561%4- 32% 46 44 
No 100 74 ~=10.10 0.81,3m Foundation Co. ........ 8 184- 59; ’23-’25 17934- 85 94 8.5 
No 730 42 1.03” 0.36,3m Freeport Texas .......... 64- 7; 719-25 3434- 19% 34 
100 200 #8156 Pe 2 eatitwe General Asphalt ......... 160- 14; ’10-’25 73 - 3O 67 ie 
100 CE eS i ee General Electric ...... 8u 337-109; 15-25 38634-285 320 7.1 
No 5,162 69 19.15 6.38,3m General Motors ....... 7 150- 56; ’24-’25 135%-113% 123 5.7 
No 325 20 5.06 3.68,3m Gen. Ry. Signal ....... 4 81- 68; °19-’25  8434- 60% 75 5.3 
No 602 -. See Sosane Goodrich, B. F. ........ 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 703%4- 45%4 48 82 
100 Se BMG Fee cccces Goodyear Tire pfd. .... 7 115- 35; ’23-’25  10934- 98%4 100 7.0 
100 2,495 151 Sa Great Northern pfd. ... 5 128- 51; °15-’25 7854- 6814 75 6.7 
100 1 126 7.17 1.77,3m Gulf States Steel ...... 5 193- 25; °16-’25  933%4- 62 71 7.0 
100 400 105 3.81 1.13,3m Hudson & Manhat. .... 2.50 38- 4; 22-25 40 - 35 38 6.2 
No 1,330 32 = 16.07” 2.06,3m Hudson Motor ........ 3 140- 20; ’23-'25 123%4- 55% 65 46 
100 1,211 a ae. seeses Illinois Central ........ 7 126- 81; 15-25 124 -113% 120 58 
100 3 76 Se’ >? dahon eS i eee 39- 9; ’22-’25 52%- 2414 52 a 
No 579. 127 4.89 1.31,3m Int. Bus Machines .... 3 176- 24; ’20-'25 47 - 38% 45 6.7 
No 646 13 eee * Sdadans Int. Combust. Eng. .... 2 70- 20; '22-’'25 64%4- 33% 51 3.9 
100 a IR Rerenes Int. Harvester ......... 6 150- 67; 18-25 134%4-112% 117 5.1 
25 1,673 35 1.43¢* 3.00,12m Int. Nickel ............ 2 57- 11; °16-'25  46%4- 32% 36 5.8 
No 500 115 Bet.” (sssees ET ttcnnk gaceng eh 92- 19; 17-25 633%- 44% 51 ie 
No 4,366 44 i ao Kennecott Copper ..... 4 64- 15; "15-25 587%- 4934 53 78 
10 3,679 13 3.17 0.69,3m Kresge, S. S. .......... 1.20 885-110; ’20-'25 82 - 42% 47 2.5 


(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended ril 30. (f) Year ended May 31. ¥ ended 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended ember 30. oa) ear 9 October 31, -@ ear Bu te 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t).Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% ifi com. stk. 
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Valuable 


Experience 


OWHERE has 
experience 
greater value than in 
the investment field. 
During the long peri- 
od in which Moody’s 
Investors Service has 
supplied information 
and advice, we have 
accumulated data in- 
valuable to investors. 





The importance to | 
clients, of our re- 
search work in the 


fields of business, 
finance and econom- | 
ics, has increased | 
greatly from year to 




















year. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 











MERCHANTS & 
MANUFACTURERS 


SECURITIES CO. 


7% Prior Preferred Stock 
(With Stock Purchase Warrants) 


This Company has 
paid continuous divi- 
dends of 10% on 
junior issues since 
organization in 1919. 


Price $98.50 per share 
And Accrued Dividends 


Descriptive circular on request 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


MEMBERS NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE =—— NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE - HANOVER 4335 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





-"WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


| a TE 


Group Irregularities 


HILE, for the market as a whole, 

the recovery from the low points 
reached early in April has amounted to 
about 33% per cent., there has been a 
wide variation in the action of various 
groups of stocks. A recent compilation 
shows that 10 oil stocks have recovered 
fully 70 per cent. of their losses from 
the peak prices of the year, 20 rails have 
recovered 66 per cent., and 8 tobacco 
stocks have recovered 55 per cent.; but 
the motors, store stocks, and tires have 
made a rather sorry showing, so far. 
The compilation shows that 14 motor 
stocks have regained only 16 per cent. of 
their decline, while 6 store stocks have 
recovered but 7 per cent., and 6 tire 
stocks have come back to the extent of 
only 6 per cent. These groups repre- 
sent the two extremes of the market. 
The oil industry is in a very strong posi- 
tion and the general opinion is that 
profits will be sustained; and the same 
may be said of rails and tobaccos. The 
motor industry is enjoying a big busi- 
ness with large profits at the moment, 
but the distribution of profits among in- 
dividual companies is becoming very ir- 
regular, and sentiment is not altogether 
unanimous as to the future. The store 
stocks have been influenced by declin- 
ing trade, most evident in retail distri- 
bution. The rubber tire industry has 
been hurt by drastic liquidation in the 
raw material. Since the oils, rails and 
tobaccos have acted best in the recovery 
to date, it is logical to expect much of 
them if the rally assumes the character- 
istics of a temporarily sustained forward 
movement. 





Atchison at New High 


Atchison recently sold at new high 
levels for all time on a rather well-sus- 
tained volume of buying which was said 
to come from banking sources. But 
immediately thereafter it was subjected 
to such a volume of profit-taking that 
there arose a suspicion of pool activity. 
As usual the rise was accompanied by 
rumors of an increased cash dividend 
and the much-talked-of stock dividend. 
Now comes President Storey with a state- 
ment which punctures the hopes of an 
early increase in distributions. “As far 
as we can see now,” he said, “we shall 
need our surplus for several years to 
come. There are still some uncertainties 
in our position, although they are grad- 
ually being boiled down....A 7 per cent. 
stock is a good stock, and by putting sur- 
plus earnings into the property we are 
more nearly making the 7 per cent. divi- 
ded a permanency.” 


The Rails 


Strength in such rails as Atchison, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Southern Railway and a number of oth- 
ers accounts for the broad recovery in 
the rail group from the low prices of the 
year. With car-loadings crossing the 
million-mark earlier than last year, and 
with signs of sustained traffic through- 
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out the Summer, the outlook is good for 


railroad earnings. Resubmission of the 
Van Sweringen plan—revised to meet 
previous objections of the I. C. C—gives 
ground for hope that this time it may 
be approved, with all the zest that that 
would add to rail speculation. 


The Oils 


The oils have several times on recent 
occasions assumed leadership of the 
speculative dealings, and it has been 
noteworthy that various members of the 
Standard group have been in the fore- 
front of the speculation. Such issues as 
Standard of California, Standard of New 
Jersey, Standard of Nebraska, Vacuum 
Oil, Ohio Oil, Standard of Kentucky, 
and Atlantic Refining have been in bet- 
ter demand. The oil price situation has 
been moving toward improvement rath- 
er consistently in recent weeks. It is 
said that independent refiners in the 
Pensylvania fields have been offering 
premiums of 20 to 25 cents a barrel for 
crude oil. Following various previous 
advances, Standard of New York and 
Atlantic Refining advanced — gasoline 
prices one cent a gallon, Standard of 
New York advanced the price in the 
New England States and New York, and 
Atlantic Refining in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Standard of Kentucky ad- 
vanced gasoline one cent a_ gallon 
throughout its territory. The big bullish 
factor in the oil industry is the fact that 
gasoline consumption is running far 
ahead of well-informed estimates. 


The Motors 


The motor industry is witnessing some 
very interesting ups and downs within 
its ranks. One old-time leader is said 
to be ialling behind in the march of 
progress, while a strongly consolidated 
group is stepping rapidly to the fore 
with one of its low-priced products. The 
battle, as. always, centers in the l!ow- 
priced field; but it is a notable fact that 
cars selling just below the $1,000-mark, 
delivered and equipped and ready to go, 
are taking some of the business that 
used to go to the cheapest obtainable. 
A. “higher standard of motoring” for the 
workingman, along with the greased pur- 
chasing path provided by the new and 
modern and almost painless installmen: 
selling plan, provides the reason. 1 
Wall Street should feel assured—as it 
does not at the present—that big profits 
will endure throughout the year for the 
motor industry, such stocks as General 
Motors, Dodge, Studebaker and Willys- 
Overland would not hesitate long in 
seeking higher levels. 


Mail Order Sales 


Although the bears, aided by real 
liquidation, have been able to make quite 
a dent in the market valuations of mail 
order stocks, earnings are holding up. 
Reports both for May and for the first 
five months show gains for Sears-Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward. But 
again Wall Street asks: How long will 
it last? 
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International 


Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American 
Investment Trusts 


Resources over $12,000,000 














Science in 
Investment 


Careful investors watch 
their holdings as an auto- 
mobilist does his steering- 
wheel. 


Every one of the more than 
500 different investments of 
the International Securities 
Trust ‘of America has been 
chosen with painstaking 
care, 


Each is being watched by 
a competent statistical staff 
with a view of avoiding 
capital losses and taking 
profits in the process of re- 
investment. 


Preferred and Common Shares 


Price: Per unit of 1 share 6'4% 
Preferred and % Share Common, 


$137, to yield about 6.50% 
Send for Booklet 1-F-21 


American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 
First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
































Alpine Montan 
Steel Corporation 


First Mortgage 7% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds, 1955 


The following bonds have been 
drawn at 100. and accrued in- 
terest for payment September 
1, 1926: 


M-1883; M-2529; M-2634; 

M-3217; M-3289; M-3405; 

M-3595; M-4784; D-275; 
C-98. 


Bonds previously drawn for 
payment September 1, 1926: 


M-1970; M-2754; 

M-2994; M-3374; 

M-4597; M-4715; 
C-99 


Additional bonds will be drawn 
Aug. \st for payment Sept. 1st 


M-2898 ; 
M-4226; 
D-194; 





F.J. LISMAN & CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
20 Exchange Place 
New York 
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Why Western Roads Want 
Higher Rates 


(Continued from page 63) 


Northwestern and Central Western re- 
gions. Of course, both the gross and net 
earnings a railway can make depend 
greatly upon whether its volume of traf- 
fic has been increasing or decreasing. 

There is another important factor to 
be considered. In 1925 the advance in 
the average rate per ton per mile in 
the Eastern District over 1916 was 72 
per cent., in the Southern District (in- 
cluding the Pocahontas region) 49 per 
cent., and in the Western District 43 
per cent. 

The results of the larger advances in 
rates and increases in traffic in the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River and 
of the actual decline in freight business 
and the smaller advance in the rates 
west of the river are to be found in 
the changes that have occurred in the 
net operating income earned. In the 
first three months of 1917 the railways 
east of the river earned $94,451,537 net 
operating income while in the first three 
months of this year they earned $152,921,- 
131, an increase over the first quarter 
of 1917 of $58,469,594. On the other 
hand, in the first quarter of 1917 the 
railways west of the river earned $84,- 
978,933 net operating income, while in 
the first quarter of this year they earned 
only $70,637,634, a decline, as compared 
with the first quarter of 1917, of $14,- 
341,299. 


Panama Canal Competition 


The principal explanation of the fact 
that the traffic of the railways east of 
the river has grown while that of those 
west of the river has declined apparently 
is that the former territory is more 
largely industrial and that the industries 
of the country within recent years have 
been enjoying greater prosperity than its 
agriculture. A further explanation is 
that the Panama Canal has taken a large 
amount of traffic from the Western lines 
while railways east of the river have 
not suffered from its competition. 

The railways of the Southwest, which 
have had an increase in traffic, have 
profited by the fact that most of them 
do not come into direct competition with 
the Canal and that development of the 
oil fields and other influences have en- 
abled the Southwest to prosper more 
than the other western regions. 

The facts given are quite sufficient 
to show why the Western lines are not 
doing as well ‘financially as those of 
the East and Southeast and are in con- 


sequence seeking an advance in freight 
rates. 





Advertising Agencies Merge 

~ The formation of a new international 
advertising agency, merging the businesses 
now conducted by Lord & Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, and Thomas F. Logan, Inc., of New 
York, is announced by Albert D. Lasker, 
former chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and for many years chairman 
of the board and president of Lord & 
Thomas. The new corporation will be 
known as Lord & Thomas and Logan. Mr. 
Lasker will be chairman of the board, and 
Thomas F. Logan will be president. Other 
executive officers of the corporation will be 


elected from the officers of the two merged 
companies. 
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Secrets of 
Wealth 


Is there a more vital 
question’ before 
our minds today than 
How to Attain Wealth? 
However, do you under- 
stand the facts, little 
realized generally and 
unusually _ interesting, 
that lie behind the build- 
ing of great fortunes? 


These facts are set forth 
in our booklet— 


“The Formula for Wealth” 


We suggest that you write im- 
mediately for your copy M-14. 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 





























Bull Market 


in the 


Rails ? 


The Rails on the average 
are close to the year’s 
high, while Industrials 
are off 20 points. Does 
a different set of factors 
govern the outlook for 
the Rails and are they 
likely to have a further 
advance? 


An excerpt from a late ! 
issue of McNeel’s 
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FINANCIAL ‘SERVICE 


R.W. M8 NEEL, DIRECTOR 


Wn Aristocracy of Successtut Investors” 


120 BOVLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF M-4-21A 
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A Good Preferred Stock List 


By R. W. Schabacker 


HATEVER may be in store for 

V V the speculative and general se- 

curity markets in the latter half 
of the year, it seems still apparent that 
there are attractive opportunities left in 
the field of preferred stocks. 

Because most people are, by nature, 
either very conservative or very optim- 
istic, the greatest demand for purchase of 
securities seems to lie either in the con- 
servative bond market or the speculative 
field of common stocks. 

This may account for the comparative 
lack of interest in preferred stocks. But 
the result is that there are a number of 
such issues selling at a much better yield 
and with much better earning power be- 
hind them than many bond issues. And 
also, there are many preferred stocks 
which have better merit than common 
stocks and are selling below the levels 
of common issues but with a higher de- 
gree of safety and yield. 


A Happy Medium 


Preferred stocks combine many advan- 
tages which are found individually in the 
bond and common stock field and present 
somewhat of a compromise or happy me- 
dium between the extremes of investment 
at low yields and speculation at high 
yields. 

One of the advantages borrowed from 
bonds is that continued low interest rates 
should be reflected in a steady and perhaps 
rising market for preferred stocks. One 
of the advantages borrowed from the realm 
of common stocks is that continued satis- 
factory earnings for corporations should 
also be reflected in steadiness for the pre- 
ferred issues. 

It is also true that there is a preferred 
stock to match almost any desired form of 
value available either in the bond or com- 
mon stock market. The investor can find 
investment preferred issues and the specu- 
lator can find preferred stocks which have 
just as great, and often greater, specu- 
lative possibilities as the general run of 
common stocks. 

The accompanying list has been selected 
with a view to covering the range between 
absolute investment issues and preferred 
stocks which offer a goodly degree of 
speculative possibility. In general, the 
yield available is a good index of how spec- 
ulative or how safe the stock is. 


Bigger and Better Yields 


The yield available on strictly investment 
preferred stocks is around 6 per cent., 
which, although not especially attractive, 
is higher than the average receivable on 
high grade bonds at their current levels. 
The more speculative preferred stocks offer 
a yield of 8 per cent. and over but when 
the yield gets much above that figure it 
more often denotes questionable dividend 
payments and extreme risk rather than 
mere speculation. 

Between the two extremes, the average 
investor may find a satisfactory number of 
preferred stocks, giving a yield of 6 to 
7 per cent. and better, which represent 
strong and prosperous companies whose 








Are You Distributing 
Your Risk? 


OST of us fit into one 

of two classes. Either 
we are, by nature, conserv- 
ative and buy bonds, or we 
are, by nature, overly opti- 
mistic and buy speculative 
stocks. 

Either tendency can be car- 
ried too far and the best re- 
straining influence is the com- 
promise offered by good pre- 
ferred stocks. In this field 
the investor gets a healthy 
combination of some of the 
best features of both con- 
servative bonds and specu- 
lative common stocks. 

Examine your investment 
list and see whether you have 
distributed your risk and 
balanced your rates of yield 
in this way. Twenty-five to 
over fifty per cent. of your 
money ought to be in pre- 
ferred stocks. 




















dividends have been earned many times 
over in recent years, and which give every 
reasonable indication that the present divi- 
dend rates can be continued with ease in 
at least the near term future. 


All of the stocks here brought to atten- 
tion are now paying dividends, have sat- 
isfactory dividend records and are of the 
cumulative type, so that if dividends are 
not paid they become a cumulative obliga- 
tion of the company to pay all arrears 
when financial position again justifies 
it. 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation is 
one of the strongest and best managed 
companies operating a chain of department 
stores in various cities throughout the 
East. Its two large New York stores 
are Lord & Taylor and McCreery’s. Net 
income has gained almost steadily in recent 
years and 1925 was the best in the cor- 
poration’s history. 


Profit and loss surplus has been built 
up from less than $5,000,000 in 1920 to 
current levels of nearly $14,000,000, and 
an average of $1,000,000 more is being 
carried to that account each year. In 1925 
the 6 per cent. dividend on the first pre- 
ferred stock was earned five times over or 
practically the same as in the previous 
year. There is no funded debt and the 
$13,000,000 of this issue has first claim 
upon all earnings of the corporation. 


American Sugar Refining 

American Sugar Refining is a strong 
concern but cannot boast of as good a 
record as Dry Goods and its 7 per cent. 
preferred stock is somewhat more specu- 
lative. The company has not been struck 
by the extreme depression in the sugar 
growing industry since it refines sugar pur- 
chased in the open market and under con- 
tract, rather than producing the raw mate- 
rial itself. 

Nevertheless, its earning record has been 
somewhat irregular and in the last 10 years, 
1921 and 1924 failed to show the dividends 
on this preferred issue completely earned. 
The company has built up a strong profit 
and loss surplus of over $17,000,000 which 
ought to insure continued payment of the 
dividends despite the comparatively small 
ups and downs of annual profits. Stability 


° of the dividend is attested by the fact that 


there has never been a lapse on this issue’s 
payment since the company’s organization 
in about 1890. 

The common stock of American Can 
Company has been so much in the specu- 
lative eye in recent years that the com- 
pany’s record of earnings probably need 
not be rehearsed. Suffice it to say, then, 
that last year was the beSt in its corpora- 
tion history and showed the dividends on 
the preferred issue covered nearly seven 
times over. 

There is no funded debt and the $41,000,- 
000 of $100 par value 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock has first call on combined 
earnings. The company has earned its 
preferred payments with a good margin 
every year in the last decade and its pros- 
pects continue very satisfactory for the 
future. This issue is one of the most con- 
servative investment buys in the list and 
the comparatively low yield is compensated 
for by the greater degree of, safety. 

Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 7 


























| 
Some Attractive Preferred Issues 

Div. Earned 10 Year Current Call Yield 

Rate ~ 1925 Average Price Price on Mkt. 
Associated Dry Goods... $6.00 $30.00 $2100 100 ... 60% 
Am. Sugar Refining.... 7.00 10.37 16.00 102 6.9 
American Can. ....... 7.00 39.75 21.60 123 pew 5.7 
Metro-Goldwyn ........ 1.89 10.90 wien 23 27 = 82 
Pere Marquette R. R... 5.00 47.31 23.00 78 «61000 — 6.4 
Standard Gas & Elec:... 4.00 20.54* 11.00 56 duet r | 
Armour & Co. (Ill.).... 7.00 11.00 10.00 83 115 8&4 
Yellow Truck & Coach.. 7.00 15.54 a itl 97 ea 7.2 
Bethlehem Steel......... 7.00 26.64 “nee ae *- sex 7.0 
Famous Players-Lasky.. 8.00 71.48 48.00 122 1200 66 

*For 1924. 
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per cent. preferred stock has previously 
been called to the attention of Forbes 
readers in this section and it still appears 
to offer one of the best buys in the entire 
market from the standpoint of high yield 
and attractive profits to back up the regu- 
lar dividend payments. 

The entire common issue is owned by 
Loew’s Incorporated, and there are only 
185,000 shares of the preferred stock out- 
standing. The years 1921 and 1922 both 
showed deficits so that the stock cannot be 
considered in a purely investment class. 
The last three years have showed tremend- 
ous improvement, however, and prospects 
are for even larger profits in the future. 
Net for 1925 amounted to over $2,000,000 
compared with less than $800,000 in 1924. 


Metro-Goldwyn Attractive 


Par value of the preferred stock is $27 
which works the 7 per cent. dividend pay- 
ment out to the unusual figure of $1.89 
per share per annum. This rate was 
earned nearly 6 times over last year and 
the yield of better than 8 per cent. at 
current market prices appears decidedly at- 
tractive. 

Pere Marquette Railway Company is one 
of the important roads of the middle west 
and stands in an advantageous position 
with regard to possible future mergers. It 
is expected that any new plan which the 
Van Sweringens may work out for a 
new Nickel Plate merger will continue 
this road as one of the fortunate parti- 
cipants. 

Even regardless of such a merger, how- 
ever, the road is a strong one and has 
increased its operating revenues almost 100 
per cent. in the past decade. Net oper- 
ating profits have gone up steadily in re- 
cent years and, with one exception, 1925 
showed the best results in the history of 
the road. 

There is a funded debt of about $50,- 
000,000, followed by the prior preferred, 
preferred and common stock issues. The 
preferred issue is, naturally, secondary to 
the first preferred but since dividends on 
both issues appear perfectly safe, the sec- 
ond preferred issue looks the better buy. 
It sells about 12 points under the first 
preferred and receives about a half of 1 

per cent. higher yield than the prior se- 
curity. Last year the preferred dividend 
was earned nearly 10 times over. 


A Public Utility 


Standard Gas & Electric Company is one 
of our largest and strongest domestic public 
utility corporations and has an enviable 
record of almost constantly increasing 
profits and financial strength for many 
years previous. Territory served is varied 
and prosperous, covers about 20 different 
states and includes such cities as St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Louisville, 
Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco and Pitts- 
burgh. 

The company’s capitalization is large and 
there are nearly $30,000,000 of bonds and 
$20,000,000 of prior preference stock be- 
fore the $16,500,000 of 8 per cent. $50 par 
value preferred stock. The latter, however, 
is well protected by profits and offers a 
rather attractive yield for such a strong 
public utility corporation. The 1925 com- 
bined annual report has not yet been made 
public but it is estimated that the pre- 
ferred dividend was earned from 5 to 6 
times over. 

The disappointing annual report of 
Armour & Company of Illinois and subse- 
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Build Yourself an 


Independent Income 
with Your 7% Yield 


from 


this Sound Security 


You can take a short road to finan- 
cial independence by investing each 
month some of your spare dollars in 
Cities Service Company Preferred 
stock. When you buy it at its pres- 
ent price, you get a yield of about 
7% on your money. 


Even if you invest only $10 a month, 
reinvesting your regular monthly 
dividends as you receive them, your 
investment would, on the basis of 
present price and dividends, amount 
to over $1,730 in 10 years, and in 26) 
years to over $5,200. In 20 years $20 
a month would grow to over $10,400 
and $50 a month to over $26,000. 
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Guaranteed 


8% 
Bonds 


“The Story of a Good 
Mortgage Bond”’ 


This booklet explains our 
methods in full and indicates 
why our eight per cent guaran- 
teed bonds are conservative in- 
investments. Our methods fully 
protect our bond issues during 
any real estate adjustment. In- 
terest payable in New York. 
Titles Guaranteed by New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. - 
Ask for Booklet F. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
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West Palm Beach, Florida 
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quent indications that diminished profits 
continue, have not only upset the common 
stock issues, but have driven the $100 par 
value 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
down to levels where it seems to offer at 
least an attractive speculation. 

The company’s record could not give the 
stock an investment rating but the yield of 
over 8 per cent. available at current prices 
justifies its speculative consideration. Last 
year the company increased its sales $100,- 
000,000 but its profits dropped to the low- 
est levels since the deficit of 1922. Even 
at that the preferred dividend was earned 
with more than a 50 per cent. margin and 
since this payment is cumulative, it does 
not seem probable that the dividend would 
be so blandly passed as it was on the Class 
A common stock. 


Yellow Truck and Coach 


Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing 
Company is a recent amalgamation of the 
previous company of this name with the 
truck division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion which latter company now owns con- 
trolling interest in the new corporation. 
No good comparison may be made with 
previous years since figures are not avail- 
able in satisfactory form, but the new com- 
bination seems to be making good progress 
and, with such strong backing, ought to 
get its full share of business in the truck 
and bus field. 

There is a comparatively small funded 
debt immediately followed by the 150,000 
shares of $100 par value 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Although it can 
hardly be considered a seasoned issue 
the future appears quite satisfactory and 
the combination should have no trouble in 
making its preferred dividend payments 
regular and permanent. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation needs little 
introduction. While profits since the war 
have declined drastically, much expense has 
been incurred in developing acquired prop- 
erties and reducing production costs. The 
future looks satisfactory, therefore, and 
the yield on the 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred issue has its attractions. Increase of 
the amount outstanding has depressed its 
market value somewhat but it will shortly 
be the only preferred issue outstanding and 
have priority second only to the funded 
indebtedness. 

The company’s preferred stocks have 
very good dividend records and payments 
have been earned with large margins in 
all recent years. 


Famous Players 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 8 
per cent. cumulative convertible preferred 
stock is another issue previously recom- 
mended and which still looks attractive. 
The yield is lower than in most of the list 
offered herewith but the stock may be con- 
sidered practically in an investment posi- 
tion since earnings have been so high and 
regular in recent years. Last year was the 
best in the company’s history and the pre- 
ferred payment was earned about nine 
times over. 

The preferred is currently selling slight- 
ly above its call price of 120 but the latter 
is no definite deterrent to higher prices 
because of the added conversion feature. 
The preferred stock is convertible at par 
at any time, even after it has been called, 
into common stock at $107.32 so that any 
further and probable advances in market 
values of the common issue will be reflected 
in higher prices for the preferred. 
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Utility Bonds for 


Bank Investment 
By William Lilley 


of Lilley, Blizzard & Co. 


= investment in sound public util- 
ity bonds by banks and other finan- 
cial institutions has grown to some pro- 
portions in the last two years. Strangely 
enough, this form of investment failed 
to attract the funds of many institu- 
tions until a few years ago, but, with 
the tremendous increase in capital avail- 
able for investment, and the volume of 
public utility financing exceeding in the 
aggregate any other one type of financ- 
ing, the public utility bond has come to 
the front, and is now recognized as 
affording a safe medium of investment 
for any financial institution. This is as 
it should be, for practically every ele- 
ment of security is found in the public 
utility bond; any weakness in the utility 
bond is, in fact, more readily deter- 
mined. 

These companies are now recognized 
as natural monopolies, under state regu- 
lation, as servants of the community, 
entitled to and practically assured of a 
fair return on the capital invested in the 
property used in the service rendered. 
State commissions require property val- 
uations and reports of earnings; these 
are all public records and may be ob- 
tained by any banker. 


Business Done on Cash Basis 


There are certain rule-of-thumb 
methods by which a banker can more 
quickly determine the security behind a 
public utility bond than the obligations 
of other corporations. The average 
public utility property, for instance, re- 
quires an investment of approximately 
$5 to produce $1 of gross revenue; a 
company, therefore, showing gross earn- 
ings of $5,000,000 per annum, must have 
approximately $25,000,000 of property 
values. Commissions have established 
from 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. as a fair 
return on values fixed for rate-making 
purposes; net earnings, after operating 
expenses, maintenance, taxes and de- 
preciation of $2,000,000 per annum, 
therefore, would indicate property val- 
ues of about $30,000,000. The opportu- 
nity of thus determining the relation 
of bonded indebtedness and _ fixed 
charges, to property values and earn- 
ings, enables the banker to select with 
confidence bonds of public utility com- 
panies. 

The fundamentals of this industry are 
sound; the business is practically done 
on a cash basis with a minimum of loss 
through bad debts; it is required to 
carry only materials used in its business 
so that the heavy inventory losses in 
other industries, due to declining prices, 
are not sustained. The selling price of 
its product is fixed to yield a fair return 
on the capital invested; competition is 
practically eliminated, so that ruinous 
price-cutting may not prevail. 

There is now a movement on in some 
states to make certain public | utility 
bonds legal for investment by savings 
banks and trust funds, and some states 
have already approved a list of such 
bonds, all of which is further evidence 
of the growth in popularity of the utility 
bond and of the high standard of its 


investment rating. 
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TOCKHOLDERS 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
number 370,000 and are now enjoying 
an opportunity to buy up a new stock 
issue amounting to $154,000,000, at par 


in the American 


and on instalments. The new issue 
brings the company’s total stock capi- 
talization to $1,075,597,500. Adding the 
bonds, the total becomes $1,463,290,100, 
which is larger than that of any other 
company. U. S. Steel has larger as- 
sets, but its stock aggregates only $868,- 
583,600. Shares in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey amount to $714,678,925 and those 
of General Motors to $367,995,950. The 
Tel. and Tel. instals service for about 
850,000 new telephones each year, and it 
is this regular expansion which calls for 
new stock issues. In 1922 the issue was 
for $118,900,000 and in 1924 for $151,- 
157,500. 

California now claims an established 
water power capacity of 1,827,880 horse- 
power, as against 1,750,000 for New 
York State. The country’s total reaches 
more than 10,000,000, and the United 
States Geological Survey estimates that 
about 45,000,000 more may be developed. 


Young Asks for Action 


Owen D. Young of the General Elec- 
tric Company proposes that the very 
few waterpower enterprises where the 
dams are to serve not only to provide 
power and light but also for flood con- 
trol, improvement of navigation, and as 
an aid to agriculture by supplying water 
for irrigation, should be looked upon as 
forming a separate class of public utili- 
ties, and that these probably should be 
owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment rather than by private corpora- 
tions. 

“Can we not find a way,” he asked at 
the recent convention of the National 
Electric Light Association at Atlantic 
City, “by which the sovereign powers of 
States may be recognized in the loca- 
tion, construction, and ownership of 
these tremendous structures in great 
rivers supplying governmental services 
as well as power? 

“If the Government prefers to use 
water for navigation or irrigation rather 
than for power,” he added, “I think it 
should have the right to do so without 
protest, much less opposition, from any 
private power company. But the water 
must be used.” 

Defining his views more definitely he 
said: “Personally I prefer that the con- 
struction and ownership of such an en- 
terprise be in the hands of a public cor- 
poration, the stock of which should be 
Government-owned, with the provision 
that this corporation finance the enter- 
Prise with its own securities. Our ex- 
perience with the War Finance Corpor- 
ation, which is a wholly public concern, 
and with the Farm Loan Banks and the 
Federal Reserve Banks, which certainly 
have a large public character, leads me 
to believe that we can obtain men of 
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technical qualification and high purpose, 
free from political bias, to administer 
these enterprises in such a way that de- 
velopment can be most advantageously 
achieved with justice to all interests, 
both public and private alike.” 

The fundamental idea in Mr. Young’s 
discourse seems to be that it is better 
to have great opportunities, such as 
those existing at St. Lawrence River, 
Mussel Shoals, Columbia River, Colo- 
rado River and perhaps along the Miss- 
issippi, developed under public owner- 
ship than to have them go to waste for 
a long time by reason of political dis- 
sensions or sharp private competition 
for the control of them. 


Tripp on Diffused Industry 


Another giant personality in the elec- 
tric industry spoke at the same conven- 
tion on a subject of great national inter- 
est in connection with public utilities. 
General Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
Westinghouse company, discussed the 
benefits farmers will realize when much 
manufacturing is done in small plants 
scattered throughout the rural districts. 
“The day of the huge manufacturing 
plant and the crowded industrial city is 
passing,” he said, and he mentioned the 
various factors which are tending toward 
this eventual result. “The outstanding 
example of the operation of these 
forces,” he suggested, “is the movement 
of the cotton mills to the rural districts 
of the South. California is already dot- 
ted with small industrial plants, and it 
is not improbable that many of the great 
manufactories of the Atlantic Seaboard 
and the Middle West will care for their 
growth in small unit plants, each devoted 
to the production of certain standardized 
parts. 

“If this industrial decentralization 
takes place on a wide scale, countless 
farmer’s families will have the choice of 
a variety of occupations and will be able 
to realize the full measure of their earn- 
ing capacity without disrupting home 
life.” 

Mr. Tripp emphasized that the main 
thing required for such a development 
is the extension of electric superpower 
systems. Without power provided in the 
country, industry cannot leave the con- 
gested centers, while, on the other hand, 
wherever superpower systems grow 
small factories can be established. 

The equally important other side of 
this trend, he brought out, is that wher- 
ever power may be supplied for factories 
there will also be cheap current to elec- 
trify the farm, and it will be possible to 
reduce the cost and drudgery of farm 
operations as well as to raise the rural 
standard of living to full equality with 
city life, so far as all conveniences and 
facilities are concerned, and yet to main- 
tain unimpaired all the special charms 
and advantages of the independent life 
in the country which now constitute 
practically the only strong inducement 
for choosing the farmer’s occupation. 
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Huntington Water 


Works Company 
Class “A” Stock 


TERRITORY SERVED 


Company incorporated in 
1890. Perpetual franchise to 
furnish water in Huntington, 
Long Island, and vicinity. 


EARNINGS 
Net income over twice divi- 
dend requirements. 
EQUITY 
Equity for each share of Class 
“A” Stock over $160. 
DIVIDENDS 


Preferred, cumulative and 
payable quarterly at rate of 
$7 per share a year. 


Price and complete descriptive circular on 
request 





Huntington Water Works; Company 
Huntington, Long Island | 
New York 




















FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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- «e+ When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank 


--- Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 
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Are You Losing Money 
Through Your Investments ? 


Some investments are like 
some employees — they could 
earn more money for their 
employers if they wanted to. 
Your investments, of which 
you are boss, should pay you 
a share in the profits in addi- 
tion to regular yield. 


Prorir OLABINS Bonds 


are the up-to-date, logical and 
equable investment. 


One Profit Sharing Bond 
originated by this house has 
in a little over 12 years paid 
original investors 11914% of 
par and holders have over 12 
years of interest and profit 
sharing still ahead. 


The coupon herewith will tell 
you how you can get your 
share of the profits plus regu- 
lar interest now. 
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sencaAnATE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 
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American Sumatra Tobacco Co.—Re- 
organization plan has been declared op- 
erative as a result of the deposit of more 
than 95 per cent. of the preferred and 
of more than 85 per cent. of the common. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Will offer to shareholders of record 
June 8, about $154,000,000 new stock at 
$100 a share in ratio of one new share 
for six old shares. Right will expire 
Aug. 2. Payment for the new stock will 
be spread over eight months, the first 
installment of $20 being due on Aug. 2, 
the second of $0 on Dec. 1, and the 
third of $40 on April 1, 1927. Interest 
at 6 per cent. will be allowed on install- 
ment payments and credited on the final 
payment, reducing it to $38.40. Proceeds 
will be used for new construction neces- 
sitated by the steady increase in growth 
of business. Broadcasting department, 
known as Station WEAF, has been in- 
corporated under the name Broadcasting 
Co. of America. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Reached 
an agreement with new government in 
Poland in connection with the deal for 
the Von Giesche properties in that 
country. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 12% cents and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 87% 
cents on the original series preferred 
stock. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
President Storey said, “I see no reason 
why our earnings this year should not 
be as large as last year. There is nothing 
on the horizon to indicate any recession 
in traffic and outlook is bright.” 

American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
$3,000,000 of first refunding 7%4s, due 
Feb. 1, 1941, Series “A,” will be called 
for redemption Aug. 1. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry.— 
Federal Judge Sibley, at Atlanta, signed 
order formally approving reorganization 
plan by which property will be acquired 
by Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Defi- 
nitely declined proposition of Fageol 
Motors Co. of California whereby two 
companies would have merged. 

Armour & Co.—Passed dividend on 
Class “A” $25 par common stock. Last 
payment was 50 cents, on April 1. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operating in 
excess of 80 per cent. 

California Packing Corp.—Stockhold- 
ers approved increase in no par common 
stock from 500,000 shares to 1,500,000 
shares. A 100 per cent. stock dividend 
is contemplated. 

Chrysler Corp.—New six-acre factory 
in Detroit has been placed in operation. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Lynch- 
burg branch has gone on a five-day 
schedule, because of slack conditions in 
the industry. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Argyll 
single-sleeve valve engine, for which 
world patent rights were recently ac- 
quired, will be put into production with- 
in five or six months, and should be on 
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the market early in 1927, according to 
Vice-President Angell. 


Crane Co.—Will construct new factory 
to cost $450,000. 


Dollar Steamship Line—Chief Justice 
McCoy in district of Columbia Supreme 
Court declined to enjoin the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board from completion of its sale 
of five ships of the Admiral Oriental 
Line to R. Stanley Dollar. 

duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Declared extra dividend of $4 and regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2.50 on com- 
mon. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Holders of more 
than 85 per cent. of total outstanding 
stock and of over 662/3 per cent. of the 
stock other than that held by General 
Motors signified their approval of offer 
of General Motors to purchase all assets 
and pay therefor 1,600,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors common on the basis of 
two-thirds share General Motors for 
one Fisher Body. 

Ford Motor Co.—Reported to be plan- 
ning a new six-cylinder car, to be called 
the “Edsley.” 

General Baking Corp.—Stockholders’ 
Protective Committee brought suit in 
Westchester County, New York, to can- 
cel 70,000 shares of Class “A” stock 
issued to William B. Ward in exchange 
for 1,000,000 shares of Class “B” stock 
which he returned to the corporation. 

General Electric Co.—Stockholders 
approved proposal to change the author- 
ized common stock of 1,850,000 shares 
(par $100) to 7,400,000 no par shares. 
The new stock is to be distributed to 
common stockholders on the basis of 
four new shares for one old. 


General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 





April were 136,643 cars and trucks,” 


largest in company’s history. Building 
program for Chevrolet company is ex- 
pected to increase production 30 per 
cent. by 1927. Opened assembling plant 
in the Free Port of Hamburg. There 
are similar plants in Copenhagen and in 
Antwerp. 

General Railway Signal Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 50 cents and 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 
on the common, payable July 1, to hold- 
ers of record June 10, 1926. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Declared 
stock dividend of 20 per cent. and in- 
creased quarterly dividend to 87% 
cents. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Negotiations for sale of White Star 
Line have been resumed. 

Lago Oil & Transport Co.—Plans to 
take out between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
barrels of oil this year from the Vene- 
zuela oil fields, according to Vice-Presi- 
dent Stewart. Produced 4,500,000 barrels 
last year. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Called for 
payment July 1, 1926, at 107% and in- 
terest, entire issue of 8 per cent. secured 
notes, Series “C”, due July 1, 1941. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Will build 
$1,000,000 addition to Baltimore plant. 
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National Cash Register Co.—Pur- 
chased for $2,000,000 a general license 
from the Remington Cash Register Co., 
Inc., under the patent formerly in liti- 
gation and under eight other issued pat- 
ents and 18 patent applications, thus ter- 
minating all litigations. 

New York Railways Corp.—Holders of 
securities are reported to be prepared to 
block plan for the sale of control to the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company in the 
belief that their property rights would 
be jeopardized by the surrender of some 
of company’s perpetual franchises and 
the dismantling of some of its surface 
lines and the substitution of busses. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
capital stock from 3,000,000 shares to 
3,500,000 shares. 

Pressed Steel Car Co—Koppel plant 
is operating at capacity, with more 
orders on the books than at any time in 
six years. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Has called 
for redemption June 30, 1926, its Series 
“S” first preferred stock at 110. Ac- 
cording to the annual report there was 
$1,212,500 of this stock outstanding as 
of Jan. 1, 1926.. The called stock will 
carry the dividend of $1.75 a share, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 
15, 1926. 


Servel Corp—Paul Plunkett, a direc- 
tor, said on returning from a trip abroad, 
that British Servel had four times as 
many orders on books as it could fill. 

Southern California Edison Co.— 
Asked California Railroad Commission 
for authority to issue $40,000,000 5 per 
cent. bonds, due 1951, to refund out- 
sta~ding obligations of various subsid- 
iaries, and $400,000 6 per cent. $25 par 
class “B” preferred stock. The latter 
is to be sold at $24 a share. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—New store in 
Atlanta will be doing business about 
August 1. ; 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 1/50 of a share 
in common stock and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents on the com- 
mon. Extra dividend is payable in three 
installments. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y¥.—Merger 
with General Petroleum Company was 
declared legal by United States Attor- 
ney-General Sargent. 

Underwood Typewriter Co.—Invention 
of a Chinese typewriter was reported by 
John T. Underwood, president. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Operating at 90 
per cent. of capacity. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Building program for expansion of fa- 
cilities at various plants and offices will 
involve expenditure of $5,525,000. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Will soon an- 
nounce new line of four-cylinder pas- 
senger cars under the Overland trade 


name to replace present four-cylinder 
Overland line. 
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Michig Q(Y HAS ADDED, IN THE 


past two decades, a remarkable indus- 
trial development to its plentiful min- 
eral and agricultural resources. It is a 
state of unusual diversification, activity 
and progress. 


SERVING THE MINING INDUSTRIES OF 
the Northern Peninsula and the agri- 


cultural and manufacturing activities of 
southern Michigan, the Michigan Gas 
and Electric Company—a subsidiary of 
the Middle West Utilities Company— 
has contributed to the welfare of a large 
area of the state and has shared in the 
prosperity and stability which have nat- 
urally resulted. 


MICHIGAN IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company oper- 
ate, serving directly a total of 1,505 
communities. 


“MIDDLE WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 


73 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


Wilson & Co.—President Thomas E. 

Wilson denied that company was about 
to do some financing. 
' Yellow Truck & Coach Manufactur- 
ing Co.—Stockholders will vote on in- 
crease in common stock from 1,000,000 
shares to 1,700,000, the class “B” stock 
‘rom 600,000 to 1,300,000, and the pre- 
ferred stock from 200,000 to 300,000. 
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How We 


Analyze Our First 
Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds 


HIS BOOKLET 
om been prepared 
to illustrate the require- 
ments of bonds of The 


Milton Strauss Corpor- 


ation’s offerings. 


It will serve you as a 
guide in the intelligent 
selection of your future 
First Mortgage Bond 


Investments. 


It shows how safety can 
be measured in terms of 
a generous margin of 
security and in the ratio 
of earnings to the plan 


of amortization. 


Mail the coupon today! 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me without obligation copy 
of booklet showing How You Analyze 
Your First Mortgage Bonds. F-615 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Survey of Present Conditions in Florida—Liquida- 
tion of Boom Under Way 


By R. D. 


HAT has happened to Florida? 
V V) Nothing in paritcular. The 

sun still shines as brightly as 
ever, the climate has not changed and 
the tide still rises and falls without the 
help of man. There is this difference, 
however. The surging fever of real 
estate speculation has subsided. No 
more do we see the daily, even hourly, 
pyramiding of values. No longer do we 
hear of the fabulous, unparalleled profits 
being made overnight. 

No, the tumult and shouting has 
ceased. The ballyhooing, high-pressure 
type. of promoter is seeking other fields 
of endeavor and a liquidation of the 
1925 boom is now under way. Evidence 
of this is seen in the fact that prices are 
more in accord with economic values at 
the present time than they have been in 
many, many months. For instance, busi- 
ness property which sold during the 
height of the excitement last Summer 
for fantastic figures has declined to 
such an extent, that asking prices are 
anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent. below 
those then prevailing. In spite of this 
however, an examination of current 
sales reveals that taking into consid- 
eration the decline, values are, on the 
whole, above the level of those prevailing 
in most instances at this time a year ago. 


Deflation of Values 


This deflation has been in progress 
throughout the greater part of the past 
Winter and in the opinion of not a few 
people will continue until there has been 
a complete and thorough liquidation of 
the holdings of those who have over- 
extended themselves. This is all a 
healthy process, and one that should 
benefit the state immeasurably. 

While the present market for real 
estate is characterized as soft, and is for 
the most part a “buyer’s” market, it is 
not one of wholesale liquidation. A 
stroll around the streets of Miami or any 
of the larger cities of Florida will con- 
vince one of this. There are plenty of 


Maxwell 


expectant buyers; but they are waiting 
for the market to go lower and there 
is a very good reason for their attitude. 
As interest payments or installments be- 
come due, there are plenty of indications 
that further distress selling will result. 
People are waiting for this kind of 
selling and there is small likelihood that 
values will take an upward course until 
it is finished. 

Now that Florida is more or less over 
her real estate excitement she can sit 
calmly back and take stock of her re- 
sources, the basis for wealth and de- 
velopment that is stretching into the 
future with sure and lasting strides. 
What has she? 


Florida’s Inventory 


In the first place, Florida possesses a 
natural monopoly of soil and climate, a 
monopoly which makes it possible to 
raise many products which cannot be 
produced elsewhere at any time. Dade 
County, one of the greatest farming 
communities of the state, offers vast 
opportunities for agricultural purposes. 
New drainage systems have opened up a 
large part of this section and the most 
varied farming operations are carried on. 
Florida is one of the leading states in 
average crop values per acre. It can 
grow a greater variety of products than 
any other state and can grow more crops 
on the same land in any single season 
than can be done in any other section 
of the country. All this cannot help but 
make the state more prosperous in the 
future. ; 

Another feature of “modern Florida” 
is to be found in her highway and rail- 
road systems. The Gandy Bridge, the 
Carl Fisher causeway and_ improved 
roadways have benefited transportation. 
Furthermore, a greater mileage of rail- 
road track has been laid in the state 
during the last three years than in any 
other part of the United States. This 
seems justified by the growth in traffic, 
figures showing that over a period of 








The Dorset, New York City 





Willoughby Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


575 Park Ave., New York City 
Hotel Wolford, Danville, Ill. 


242 West 36th St. Bldg., N. Y. City 
Huntington Hall, Washington, D. C. 
New York Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 








New First Mortgage Bond Issues 


Tennessee Terrace Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. 6% 





Rate Amount Issuing House 
6% $2,750,000 S. W. Straus & 
ee | ey ae oe 
950,000 Adair Realty & 
Mtg. Co., At- | 
lanta, Ga. | 
6% 560,000 Leverich Bond | 
& Mtg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
6% 1,425,000 G. L. Miller & 
: Co., N.¥. C.. | 
6% 700,000 Caldwell & 
Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
5% _ 850,000 Prudence Co., | 
Inc, N.Y. | 
7 1,100,000 F. H. Smith 
Wash., D. C. 
6% 2,000,000 Geo. M. For- 


man & Co, | 
Chicago, Til. 
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for 20 Years 
without loss 


ae officers, in the course of advising the 
placing of many millions of dollars in 
Miamt have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without Loss 
to this House or its clients. 


Upon the broad = of real estate values, 
painstaking care, rich ience, poore skill, 
and sound judgment, oil we in this record, is 
based the faith in our work, making possible 
the following announcement, viz.: 


Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our 
absolute guarantee, backed by our entire re- 
sources : 


Those investing funds will be quick to recog- 
nize that while oral assurances of the strongest 
men die with them, their written legal guaran- 
tees bind their successors; and that they will 
have this full protection in securities offered 
by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet “F. M.” 


aha! 
MORTGAGE COMPAN Y 





INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


Oy MIAMI, FLORIDA NC) 





The name LEVERICH has been suc- 
cessfully identified with Brooklyn Real 
Estate operations for over 70 years 


Would You 


Invest 


in a Security witha 
Lower Coupon Rate 
Than 


612% 


when we can meet the re- 
quirements of the rigid 
N. Y. Trust Fund Laws 
governing investments for 
estates, minors, widows, 
etc.? 


Your funds are further pro- 
tected by 2 additional Fac- 
tors of Safety. Don’t invest 
until you find out what they 
are. 


Ask for Booklet J-8 
I Tear Off and Mail Now! 


CORPORATION 


Capita: Stu bh 35,000.006 
Leverich Building 
143 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.C. 


W ‘do 1D ADpuvjy 412002 NHA uo Ul oUNT 
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eight years there was an increase in 
excess of six million tons in the amount 
of freight carried by the three leading 
systems. 

Florida may never be noted for its 
manufacturing activity, but it is not. un- 
usual for its manufactured products to 
run up to an annual total value in the 
neighborhood of $200,000,000. Available 
raw materials determine what should be 
manufactured. An example of this is 
found in the vast tracts of pine and other 
lumber from which material is obtained 
for the manufacture of timber products 
in excess of $50,000,000 a year. Allied 
products such as turpentine and rosin 
are valued at $15,000,000. Then there is 
the cigar and cigarette industry which 
turn out products valued anywhere from 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000. The packing 
‘box industry contributes another $3,500,- 
000 toward the total of manufactured 
articles. 


Diverse Manufactures 


Florida is also interested in the manu- 
facture of naval stores, syrups, canned 
goods, commercial fertilizer and other 
allied products. It must also be remem- 
bered that salt water fish is by no means 
the least of her available resources. 
More than 50,000,000 pounds valued at 
$25,000,000 a year is shipped annually. 

Here is another thing to take into 
consideration when thinking of present 
conditions. The greater part of the hun- 
dreds of millions of real estate bought 
has only been partly paid for. The in- 
stallment method of selling called for a 
first payment of from 20 per cent. to 25 
per cent. Possibly two or three pay- 
ments have been made but the remaining 
installments are due over a period of 
two or three years. This would seem- 
ingly insure a flow of capital into Florida 
from every part of the country for a 
long time to come. It is expected that 
some of the individuals who purchased 
lots in the hope of getting large profits 
will default on contracts. However, the 
majority will undoubtedly want to obtain 
title to their property and will complete 
the payments. 


Future Developments 


‘There is still a great deal of develop- 
ment work being carried out. Miami 
Beach calls for $4,000,000 for land de- 
velopment work during the next two 
years. Hollywood, with its 35 square 
miles and $127,000,000 assessed valuation, 
expects to spend somewhere around 
$20,000,000 a year during the next two 
years. Other notable developments going 
forward are Coral Gables, Miami Shores, 
Miami Plaza and Daytona Shores. 

Any future purchases of real estate 
should be made with extreme care and 
the following points should be observed: 

Buy only preferred locations; pay a 
reasonable price; purchase only where 
developments are certain to be made. 
The stipulations are not many. They are 
easy to remember. Yet there were many 
last year who threw caution to the four 
winds and are just now beginning to 
reap the harvest. It is a bitter one in 
many instances. 

The future of Florida is great and pos- 
sibilities tremendous for those who build 
for the future in order to reap the bene- 
fits of increased population. The spec- 
ulator will not fare so well. 
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UP not OUT 


HE borders of Man- 
hattan Island are 
well defined. It can 
never go beyond the 
rivers which bound it. 


Finding itself unable to 
spread out, New York’s 
business section is reach- 
ing upward, as witnessed 
by the scores of fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five 
story buildings already 
built and others under con- 
struction. 


If you stop a moment and 
consider the tremendous 
increase in building in the 
section between 34th Street 
and 59th Street, you can 
readily realize the trend of 
Manhattan real estate. 


New York is building up- 
ward swiftly. Values and 
earnings are increasing 
proportionately. Thought- 
ful people, therefore, are 
investing part of their 
funds in well selected Real 
Estate Bonds. 


This Company is excep- 
tionally qualified to ad- 
vise investors in selecting 
worthwhile Real Estate 
Bonds. The experience 
which this Company and 
its predecessors has gath- 
ered through 44 years of 
activity in New York Real 
Estate transactions makes 


its judgment especially 
valuable. 
ft WE OFFER 4) 


Broadway Motors 
Building Corporation 
6% First Mortgage Leasehold 

Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 

(Closed Mortgage) 


General Motors Corpora- 
tion has leased the 13 
upper floors of the build- 
ing for a period extend- 
ing beyond the maturity 
of the bonds. The in- 
come fromthe space al- 
ready occupied plus that 
to be received from the 
General Motors Corpora- 
tion lease, is in excess of 
one million dollars and 
is alone an amount suffi- 
cient to pay all operating 
and maintenance charges 
of space so leased, pres- 
ent -ground rent, taxes 
and interest on this issue 
% of bonds. 
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Circular F-23 on request. 


Fred@’k Southack @ 
Alwyn Ball, Jr., inc. 


1z BroaDWay New Yorx 
Bowzino Green 1410 
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Two Kinds 
Of Money. 


ONEY you spend today 

| is a different kind of 

money from that you invest 

to provide future needs. 

| Money may be spent freely 

but people with foresight 
invest cautiously. 


Careful investors buy Straus 
Bonds because they are safe- 
guarded by the rigid require- 
ments of the Straus Plan — 
| the result of 44 years’ experi- 

ence in safe financing. In all 
this time, no investor in 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. bonds 
ever has waited even a day 
for a dollar of principal or 
interest due. 


These bonds, too, always 
yield the highest interest rate 
compatible with Straus 
Safety, now 5.75 to 6.25%, 
and enjoy a steadily broad- 
ening market. Write or tele- 
phone for our current list 
of securities. Just ask for 


BOOKLET F-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once asthe premier real estate security. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 











| Established 1882 » Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at g6th St. at Jackson Blvd, 
New YorK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 














Is Years Without Loss to Any Investor 

















Safe securities of Electric Light and 
Power, Gas and Transportation Com- 
panies yielding 7% and more. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St. Lewis Louisville indianapolis 








Get 
Giants of Amer- 


Do you want to get on? 
“Automotive 


ica,” the new B. C. Forbes book, 
ped learn—for $2.50—how it is 
one. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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OTOR trucks make their own 
trunk and branch line tracks 
and their own sidings to _ load- 


ings and deliveries. This principle in 
their economy is being more and more 
appreciated. It comes out strongly in 
their competition with railways and even 
more in the short-haul work for which 
the railways employ them. In the pres- 
ent political agitation for waterways it 
comes out again, supplying something to 
be considered that formerly was over- 
looked. The waterway is not a trunk 
line with branches. It does not reach 
the doors of shippers or consignees with 
side lines. Major Elihu Church, engineer 
of the Port of New York Authority, who 
is making a close study of hauling costs 
at terminals, writes in “Packing and 
Shipping” on this subject and puts the 
matter this way: 

“Every endeavor should be made to 
take advantage of the labor-saving 
devices that the ingenuity of our day 
has provided. 

“Where waterway enthusiasts delude 
themselves is in over-emphasizing the 
importance of cheap line-haul by water. 

“Generally speaking, line-haul by any 
means is relatively cheap. All too often 
high terminal costs more than offset the 
economy of the distance movement. 

“Before a waterway can be a success 
it must be made cheap and easy to get 
goods to and from the boats.” 

He also has much to say about the 
special cost of local terminal hauls under 
different circumstances, with all of 
which the motor truck owner, as well 
as the salesman, might well make him- 
self familiar, if he is not so beforehand. 

The output of cars and trucks for the 
first four months of 1926 ran 18 per cent. 
ahead of the same period in 1925. Since 
May 1, however, some curtailment in 
manufacturing operations is recorded. 


Safety by Color Effects 


To make fast night driving safer, K. 
D. Chambers proposes a color system 
which will be appreciated by all who 
admire ingenuity unconditionally. It 
was explained to automotive engineers 
at the semi-annual meeting at Lick 
Springs. The headlights are to throw 
either orange or blue light at the will 
of the driver, and the safety comes by 
having the same optional color effects in 
the windshield. Here is some of the 
explanation given: 

“The orange glass screen filters out 
blue light rays, so that when a car using 
blue light approaches its lamps appear 
as if dimmed almost to extinction, but 
the orange rays projected by the first 
car pass through the screen freely and 
the oncoming car and the sides of the 
road are rendered plainly visible. 

“The light filters are contained in a 
box at the top of the windshield and are 
connected electrically with the two bulbs 
in each headlamp. When the orange 
filter is drawn down into the line of 
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vision of the driver, the orange light is 
turned on automatically. If two cars 
using light of the same color approach 
each other, one of the drivers, to pro- 
tect himself from glare changes his filter 
and automatically changes his lighting 
to the opposite complementary color, 
thereby also protecting the other driver.” 

Just what may happen at curves, or 
when drivers for any reason do not do 
what is expected of them, remains to be 
guessed, or learned by test. 


Tire Changing Made Easy 


The S. A. E. members considered an- 
other subject, which is farther advanced 
and of universal popular interest. B. J. 
Lemon, a research engineer for the 
United States Rubber Company, ex- 
plained it. He said that the plan has 
been adopted for 80 per cent. of new 
British cars and makes it possible to 
change tires without using tools or re- 
moving the rim of the wheel. The 
wheels may be lighter and cheaper. The 
drop-center rim is the novel feature. 

Only one make of drop-center wheel 
and rim is now available commercially in 
the United States. It is made and dis- 
tributed by the Ford Motor Company, 
and is a detachable steel wire wheel 
whose spokes are welded directly to the 
rim and hub. There is no felloe band 
and there are no retaining lugs and bolts. 
The center of the rim has a depressed 
channel all the way around. The rim 
takes a 4.40 balloon tire that also fits a 
3%-inch flat-base and straight-side rim. 
A special tire tube is made for use with 
it. 

To mount the tire, the tube is inserted 
in the casing and partly inflated. Then 
the tire is placed over the pper part 
of the wheel and the valve stem inserted 
in the valve hole at the op. ‘ext the 
beads of the casing are mressed ogether 
until they settle to the ~_tt..a of the 
drop center portion of the rim. This 
allows the beads of the lower half of the 
casing to be pushed over the flange at 
the bottom of the wheel. The tire is 
then raised slightly to allow the beads at 
the top to seat themselves on the bead 
ledges next to the flanges, and finally the 
tire is fully inflated. No tools or force 
should be employed. To demount, the 
process is reversed. 

When a solid rubber tired wheel 
Passes over a rectangular obstruction 
one inch high at nine miles an hour, the 
upward thrust of the axle lasts only 
about one-thousandth of a second. The 
higher the car speed with a pneumatic 
tire, the less is the axle bounce, while 
with a cushion tire the jar increases 
with the speed. With high-tension 
tires the most uncomfortable car speed 
comes between 17 and 22 miles per 
hour. Similar facts have long been 
known vaguely. Now the Firestone 
company has electrical instruments for 
measuring the riding qualities much 
more accurately, for different tires, 
springs, loads and vehicles—M. C. K. 
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M ORE and more the idea is 
gaining ground that progress 
comes by way of profits. Endow- 


ments for science and research are 
made in recognition of the fact that few 
may be expected to pursue a vision of 
better methods unless the road is 
smoothed for them by those who have 
abundant means. Some of the benefac- 
tors know that there is a great waste 
in allotting opportunities for devising 
progress on the endowment plan. The 
selection of the individuals who are to 
produce the results is likely to be made 
on grounds of personal likings or be- 
cause the ideas presented by them are 
so commonplace that the members of the 
boards administering the funds will 
readily accept them as sound. But there 
is no other way, says the benefactor 
aware of these pitfalls, and there will be 
some results. Besides, he suggests, even 
genius should know that it pays to be 
likable. Those who have something up 
their sleeve which is really wonderful 
but cannot easily be recognized as better 
than fantastic, may still work with their 
own resources, as they do now. 


Bidding for Better Steel 


The latest endowment of industrial 
importance has more than the vogue for 
endowments to recommend it. It also 
advertises an authoritative opinion to the 
effect that steel probably can be made 
much more useful than it is and that it 
is time that such an improvement in a 
most widely employed construction ma- 
terial should be perfected. At a meeting 
of the Engineering Foundation John A. 
Mathews of the Crucible Steel Company 
of America declared that steel must be. 
made more durable and announced a 
gift of $100,000 from Edward Dean 
Adams, president of the Niagara Power 
Company, to swell the funds employed 
by the Foundation to promote engineer- 
ing research. 

Rust and electrolysis-are the enemies 
of steel to be conquered without sacrifice 
of economy. 

Dr. Mathews announced that the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and the American 
Society for Testing of Materials in a 
joint committee for research had set 
aside $50,000 for investigations designed 
to secure the desired super-qualities in 
iron and steel products. The Founda- 
tion itself has allotted $30,000 to the 
University of Wisconsin for a three-year 
research in blast furnace slags and 
$10,000 to Johns Hopkins University for 
a two-year study in means for insulating 
against electrical influences. 

Probably industrial establishments for 
which these investigations may prove of 
value could assist in making them suc- 
cessful by communicating special facts 
and observations that may have come 
to their notice in connection with indus- 
trial processes or repairs. Frequently 
observations are made in private plants 
which evidently have some significance 
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but go to waste because scientific equip- 
ment for looking into them, and com- 
paring them with other facts, is lacking. 

Popular co-operation with scientific 
research and experimenting is now more 
widely appreciated by the scientists than 
it has been in the past. Facts are what 
science wants to work with, and if the 
popular contributor does not, as a rule, 
furnish facts as clean and free from un- 
essentials as they should be, the practical 
scientist is now usually willing to scrub 
them, while formerly, if they did not 
come from a Doctor Scientie he tossed 
them aside. 


Four Forward Steps 


A new process for electric welding has 
for its characteristic feature that the 
electrodes are bathed in a stream of 
hydrogen gas—or for some purposes 
other gases—to exclude air from the sur- 
faces being welded and increase the 
temperature to a point at which nitrides 
and other impurities are destroyed. By 
this means the weld becomes as ductile 
as the origina! metal, and alloys con- 
taining chromium, aluminum, silicon, or 
manganese can be welded without the 
use of flux and without surface oxida- 
tion. This method was developed at the 
General Electric Laboratories at Schen- 
ectady and Lynn by Irving Langmuir and 
Peter Alexander, the two investigators 
working independently and arriving at 
only slightly different results. 

Another development in this connec- 
tion is that of a copper-tungsten elec- 
trode which remains so hard at high 
temperatures that it does not mushroom 
out over the work and therefore is much 
more durable than a copper electrode 
and does a better job. 

Last year 3,433 employees at the vari- 
cus General Electric factories collected 
$38,938 in awards for suggestions tending 
to improve conditions or work methods. 

Among new materials bidding for at- 
tention “isolantite” is one. It is made 
by the Isolantite Company of America 
at Belleville, N. J., and it is heralded as 
“the miracle ceramic.” If everything 
claimed for it holds good it will soon be 
widely known, for it is “twice as hard 
as glass, tougher than cast iron, resists 
incandescent heat followed by a plunge 
in cold water, is readily machined into 
all shapes with utmost precision, is im- 
mune to wear and tear, unaffected by 
commercial acids and alkalis.” It is also 
“practically moisture-proof” and an 
“electric insulator second to none.” The 
reason that it can be machined is that it 
is soft before it is made hard. 

“All in all, isolantite is to the ceramic 
industry what steel has been to the iron 
industry. Science, in the form of isolan- 
tite, now steps into the wonderful but 
not always practical ceramic art in order 
to open the way to greater achievements. 
It is the dawn of a new industry!” While 
knowing nothing about it as yet we pass 

the word along—M. C. K. 
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How $100 
From $100 
Leaves $100 


Put $100 monthly for 12% 
years into 54% Guaran- 
teed PRUDENCE- BONDS, 
compounding the interest 
semi-annually, and at the 
end of that time you will 
be getting an income of 
$100 a month from an in- 
vestment of $100 a month, 
and in addition you will 
have accumulated $21,500. 
Why not come in and see 
us about it! 
Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N. Y.State Banking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162RemsenSt. 
Hmm: TEAR OU Taw 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
please send booklet “ Prudence-Bonds Pro- 
vide the Guarantee that Prudence 4k 4 


M. 864 
Name 


Address 
































First Mortgages 


8% 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


snsweaned Bonds 


_We supervise collection of prin- 
cipal and interest, payment of taxes 
and insurance expirations. 


Citizens Mortgage Company 
St. Petersburg, Florida 




















Specialists 


Chicago, Kansas City, 
Southern Minnesota, Dal- 
las, Des Moines, California, 
Shenandoah Valley and 
New York Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bond issues. 


y Huston & Co., Inc. 
41 be one New York 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 162 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
- the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 

paid on July 1, 1926, to steckholders of 
ral June 10, 1926, as shown on the books of 
the Company 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
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Put a FIBERSTOK red File Pocket 
in your files along with the ordinary 
manila folders or file pockets you 
are now using and see the difference 


for pracoctt. 
FIBERSTOK red File Pockets elim- 
inate bulging and overcrowding in 
the files by allowing each letter to 
go all the way in and protecting 
every edge. _ 

e index is always visible on 
FIBERSTOK File Pockets. You 
just turn down the diagonal flap, 
examine the contents without remov- 
ing from pocket and withdraw the 
paper you want, clean and untorn. 













a iberstok Envelope Co. 
437 Moyer St. Philadelphia, Pa. j 
Send £, this ; 
FREE Sample for 
your own files. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 
Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 


sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 


ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 


413 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 























The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 


May 20, 1926 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the preferred stock of the 
Corporation payable Ji 1, 1926, to stocknolders of 
record June 16, 1926. 
presentation and surrender of their respective 
erred stock of the former The United 
Efectric Corporation and/or scrip certificates 
for fractional shares of pre- 
stock, after the close of business on June 16, 
1926, there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
first preferred stock and said 
full shares of preferred stock 
surrender and exchange, to- 
gether with dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per 
annum for the period from July 20, 1923, to July 1, 
5, and at the rate of 6% per annum from July 1, 
5, to April 1, 1926. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Littie' 
Lhaugh 
‘Now and 















“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Needed Co-operation! 


The yard-master was interviewing an 
Irishman who had applied for a job 
as a motor-bus driver. 

“Can you drive a car?” asked the 
yard-master. 

“Can Oi drive a car?” repeated the 
Irishman, scornfully. 

“Well, suppose you run the bus into 
the shed.” 

Pat climbed on to the trembling ve- 
hicle. He looked around, grabbed the 
biggest lever, and pulled it for all he 
was worth. Zip! she went into the shed. 
Pat saw trouble ahead and, guessing 
what would happen, reversed the lever. 
Out she went; then in again. 

“I thought you said you could run 
a car!” demanded the yard-master. 

But Pat had an answer ready. “Oi 
had her in three times. Why didn’t you 
shut the door?”—$5 prize to Howard 
Falk, Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


Right! 

An Englishman had made a tour of 
America and upon his return to London 
one of his friends asked, “Tell me, 
how did you find the roads in America?” 

“Well,” he replied, “there is a fellow 
over there by the name of Lincoln, and 
he has some mighty good roads. That 
man William Penn owns some fine 
roads too. But there is a fellow over 
there by the name of Detour, who owns 
many of the roads, but they are no good 
at all.”"—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
H. M. Zerbe, Myerstown, Pa. 


* * * 


100 Per Cent. Wrong 


A boy in the third grade, asked to 
write a sentence on sheep, succeeded in 
getting every word wrong. He wrote: 

“Is them sheeps yourn?”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to P. E. Krieble, 
Cleveland, O. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, May 2, 1926. 


The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable July 

n 
who are holders of full-share seaitllentes of 
stock, registered on the Company’s books at 
t of business, June 17, 1926. Checks 


1, 1926, to those stockholders of the Com 


he close 
will be mail 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 





FORBES for June 15, 1926 ' P/M 





Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 













61 Broadway, New York 


The J. G. White Management 
Corporation 


Managers 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company 
has declared the following quarterly 
dividends: P 

Original Series Preferred Stock— 
$74%4c per share plus the extra divi- 
dend of 1214c heretofore declared, or 
$1.00 in all, payable on July 1, 1926. 
— of record May 31, 






$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
—$1.75 per share, payable July !. 
— bm stockholders of record Ma, 
31, 1926. 


Provision was also made for stoci 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi 
dends, at the rate of 4/100ths of «a 
share of Class A Stock for each share 
of Original Series, and 6.75/100th. 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of $7 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock held. 


On the basis of $29 per share for 
the Class A Stock this is at the an- 
nual rate of $4.64 per share for the 
Original Series and $7.80 per share 
for the $7 Dividend Series Preferred 
* Stock. 

Stockholders may purchase suffi- 
cient additional scrip to complete a 
full share or sell their scrip at the 
rate of $1.00 above or below, respec- 
tively, the last sale price of Class A 
Stock on the day preceding. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 






























ARMOUR 
DIVIDENDS 


The following dividends have 
been declared by the Directors 
of Armour and Company: 










Armour and Company 
Illinois 
The usual quarterly dividend (14%) 
on the preferred stock payable July Ist, 


1926, to stockholders of -record, June 
10th, 1926. 


Armour and Company 


Delaware 


The usual quarterly dividend (14%) 
on the preferred stock payable July Ist, 
1926, to stockholders of record, June 
10th, 1926. 































Awenican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 






BELL SYSTEM 
147th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-five 










Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on July 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 19, 1926. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good servic? 












